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ATTENTION MEMBERS! 


DO YOU WISH TO NOMINATE SOMEONE FOR A 
NATIONAL OFFICE OF THE 
if ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION? 


Do you know an adult educator who is especially qualified and who is willing to 
serve (if elected) in one of the eight posts listed on the reverse side of this sheet? If 
so, contact him (or her) and obtain his consent in writing. Then complete the peti- 


tion by getting the signatures of 30 members of AEA. List them on a sheet attached 


to the petition. 

AEA’s Committee on Nominations and Elections is inserting this petition form in 
ADULT LEADERSHIP to permit you to exercise your right of nomination by petition for 
the three top offices and members of the Executive Committee of AEA. Although 


there are 15 members of the Executive Committee, only five members are elected 


each year. Note that these offices are listed on the reverse side of this sheet. Be sure 


- to send in a petition for the person you wish to nominate before APRIL 1, 1959, to 


the Chairman of the Committee on Nominations and Elections: 


DR. EVERETT C. PRESTON 
Director, Division of Adult Education 
106 West State Street 


Trenton 25, New Jersey 


PLEASE NOTE: The constitutional provision for this nomination by petition extends 
only to the national executive offices. The Committee on Nominations and Elections 
will, however, be glad to receive, by way of advice and counsel, petitions suggesting 
suitable candidates for the Delegate Assembly. THE FINAL ELECTION BALLOT WILL 
BE MAILED TO ALL MEMBERS IN MAY. 


DON’T DELAY! SEND YOUR PETITION IMMEDIATELY TO 
DR. EVERETT PRESTON 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 
PETITION FORM 


This is a petition to place in nomination on the 1959 ballot (check office) 


President-Elect 
Vice President 
Secretary 
OR 


MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FROM (Check Region) 


Region 2 (New York) 

Region 6 (North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky) 

Region 11 (Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas) 

Region 13 (Utah, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico) 

Region 15 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska) 
OR 


Member of the Delegate Assembly from the State of 


Name of Candidate for 
Office Checked Above 


Organization 
Position = 


Biographical Sketch of Candidate: 


List any other reasons in addition to those given in the biographical sketch why this 


nominee would be a good choice. 


Signatures: (Petition requires 30 signatures of members of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A.) 


REMEMBER: THE CANDIDATE MUST GIVE HIS WRITTEN CONSENT. 
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PRIORITIES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


mn 
as who work in the field of 


idult education can hope to accom- 
plish no more than a small fraction 
of all that needs to be done.® The 
pre blems which they face are ex- 
tremely difficult and complex The 
resources available to them are, by 
contrast, feeble and limited. Wher- 
ever thev turn. thev find themselves 
confronted with a far greater num- 
ber of tasks than they can possibly 
pertorm 

Under these circumstances adult 
educators are compelled to make 
attention 
upon matters of greatest urgency, 
to place first things first. Thev are 
forced to establish priorities in all 
aspects of their work 


choices, to tocus their 


adult educa- 
tion programs are required to make 
such choices constantly. Thev must 


decide how best to apportion their 


Administrators of 


own time over a multitude of press- 
ing obligations — whether they 
should spend time hunting down 
better teachers or deve loping better 


courses of study. whether im 


Address presente 
n Section 


Ropent H. Sxow has served as Dire 
Adult and Extension Divi- 
ady, New York Publi: 
ols ( 1948 He also has 
erved as a consultant in adult edu 
ation to the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, and t several sche 
ystems He received his Ph.D in 


adult education from Syracuse Univer 


for of the 


sity Dr. Snow is author of Commu 
nity Adult Education, published in 
1955. In this article he discusses some 
f the criteria for determining areas of 
adult education 


proved in-service training takes pri- 
ority over improved publicity meth- 
ods, whether the cultivation of ad- 
visory groups has a greater claim 
upon their attention than the de- 
velopment of more suitable facili- 
ties. These are serious decisions, 
because every choice in favor of 
greater emphasis upon one fune- 
tion means inevitably that othe: 
functions will receive lesser atten- 
tion, 

In the 
sphere, 


broader professional 
the administrator may be 
involved in the determination of 
priorities with respect to adult edu- 
national movement. 
Which are the matters of greatest 


urgency-——-more exacting profes- 


cation as a 


sional standards, a sounder finan- 
cial base, greater unanimity of pur- 


~ 


pose and viewpoint among the 
agencies of adult education? Here, 


again, there are choices to be made 


Curriculum Priorities 


must also be made 
with respect to the kinds of service 
which should be offered within an 
adult education program. What 
shall be the curriculum of adult 
education? Are certain forms of 
adult education activity of greater 


Decisions 


significance than others—more 
worthy of expanded development? 
Can it be said that other forms of 
adult education activity are of 
lesser importance, expendable in 
the face of competing pressures? 

\t this point we enter an area 
of severe controversy. The mere 
suggestion that there are profes- 
sional decisions to be made with 
regard to what shall be included in 
the curriculum of adult education 
runs counter to some deeply cher- 


By ROBERT H. SNOW 


ished convictions of many people 
working in the field. We have been 
told that the “subject matter” of 
adult education should How natu- 
rally from the needs of the com- 
munity. We have been warned 
that a fitting curriculum for adult 
education does not emerge from 
the armchair deliberations of a 
select few who call themselves pro- 
fessional educators. 

In fact, the very term “curricu- 
lum,” with its suggestion of a fixed 
and permanent body of subject 
matter, is itself repugnant to some. 
Such individuals hold that those 
who administer programs of adult 
education should take their direc- 
tion from the men and women who 
are to be served and should never 
place themselves in the position of 
“telling people what is good for 
them.” 

Coupled with this idealistic com- 
mitment to what is considered a 
democratically conceived curricu- 
lum. we have the powerful and 
pervading fact that adult education, 
by and large, is a voluntary enter- 
We are fully aware that 
should professional educators de- 
vise programs of study completely 
alien to the interests of adults no 
one would take advantage of the 
services offered. So why not leave 
these decisions to the customers? 


rise. 


The Dilemma 


These are the broad outlines of 
the dilemma we must resolve _ if 
we are to speak of priorities in 
adult education services. It is per- 
fectly true that if the role of the 
adult educator is merely to be 
responsive to the interests of the 
clientele, if we concede that all 


Adult Leadership 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


There is no simple formula for determining 


content in public school adult education programs 


positive decisions are made by 
others, more or less on impulse, 
then it is fruitless to explore the 
bases for professional 
making in this area. 
However, the situation is not 
quite so extreme. Few would con- 
tend that professional judgment 
should be entirely eliminated from 


adult education programing, and 


decision- 


increasing numbers are coming to 
the conclusion that complete ad- 
herence to the doctrine of sheer 
responsiveness has dubious value. 
Therefore, those with responsibil- 
itv for administering programs are 
challenged to identify sound bases 
for decisions pertaining to the cur- 
riculum of adult education. 

As a matter of fact, adult educa- 
tors are making choices 
alternatives continuously. 


among 
v. These 
choices are the reflection of the 
values held by the individuals con- 
cerned; they reveal what are actu- 
ally regarded as the more pressing 
obligations, the things in need of 
most immediate attention. Some of 
these choices are fairly automatic 
and unconscious. Those who make 
them are not entirely sure why they 
choose as they do. 


Establishing Priorities 


It is well to remind ourselves 
that even the failure to make a 
decision is in itself a form of deci- 
sion-making. The qualitv of an 
adult education program will be a 
reflection of the soundness of the 
positive judgments exercised by 
those involved in its operation. 

There are several methods which 
we customarily use in making selec- 
tions among possible courses of 
action. 
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One way is to rate the choices 
in terms of some conception of 
absolute value, which we accept 
without question. We say that 
health is better than sickness; we 
don't debate the point. We hold 
that democracy is superior to dic- 
tatorship, or that kindness is better 
than cruelty. 

We also establish priorities on 
the basis of what is most important 
under the circumstances. If a man 
is starving, getting something to 
eat is more important than listening 
to a Bach chorale; but if he is well 
fed (or over-fed as most of us are ) 
it might be of greater long-range 
value to him to spend five dollars 
on a good book than on a good 
steak dinner. 

Finally, we may rate activities 
by the degree to which they are 
central to the purposes and capaci- 
ties of the individual or agency 
performing the action. This might 
be called the criterion of appro- 
priateness, or feasibility. If a col- 
lege boy weighs 120 pounds, he 
would do better to skip football 
and go out for track. If vou are 
in the business of running a gas 
station, it wouldn't make much 
sense to ignore the customers at 
the pumps while vou worked on 
an abstract painting in the back 
room. We don't go to see a lawver 
when we want a tooth pulled, and 
we don't look for a plumber when 
we need a haircut. In each case 
there are certain lines of action 
which are more fitting and appro- 
priate for the individual concerned, 
others which are less appropriate 

Here, then, are three bases for 
establishing priorities: 

l. The standard ot 
value. 


absolute 


2. The estimate of what is more 


important under the circumstances. 

3. Judgment of what is most 
appropriate. 

One of our difficulties in arriving 
at satisfactory decisions stems from 
the fact that we often attempt to 
reconcile these different kinds of 
priorities. All of them have impli- 
cations tor those who work in the 
field of adult education. 


Absolute Standards 


I have never found a completely 
satisfactory way of making clear 
distinctions among adult education 
activities on an absolute basis. 
Sometimes I envy the assurance of 
those who affirm without hesitation 
that vocational courses are more 
important than avocational courses 
(or, as they say, “hobby” courses 
or those who are completely con- 
vinced that the study of the world’s 
great literature is more important 
I can 
never feel quite as certain as they 


than a course in accounting 


appear to be. Those nagging ques- 
tions always hover in the back- 
ground: Important for whom? Im 
portant in what ways? 

This kind of judgment has some 
value in making gross distinctions 
—we generally agree that learning 
to be an understanding and helpful 
parent is more important than learn- 
ing how to play checkers—but the 
choices which troubles us are rarely 
this clear-cut. If judgments based 
on absolutes are honest judgments, 
and not just a means of pressing a 
vested interest, they probably re 
veal something about our basic 
sense of values, the depth of our 
wisdom, even our morality. It is 


certainly important that we con- 
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tinue to seek fundamental truth in 
all things: But it seems unlikely in 
the field of adult education that 
agreement regarding the relative 
importance of various activities will 


be reached in terms of absolutes. 


Circumstantial Judgments 


In adult education programing 
decisions are more apt to be made 
in favor of what is deemed most 
important under the circumstances 
We recognize that 


emergency nature can arise which 


needs of an 


mav be so acute that they may out- 
weigh other needs for the time 
If there is 
Puerto Ricans who cant speak ol 
understand English, a number otf 


being. a vast influx of 


language classes ma\ 
have to be established. If a dis- 
aster strikes, or is fairly certain to 
to. strike 
tor more 


elementary 


circumstances mav call 
courses in first aid. A 
with its back to the 
wall in terms of unemployment 


community 
may need intensive retraining op- 
portunities for those who will work 
in a new industry moving to town 
Other considerations may rightfully 
be set aside in the face of these 
emergencies 

However, unless adult educators 
re to be stampeded into false posi- 
tions, they must be able to distin 
guish between a genuine emet 
gency and a_ pseudo emergency 


We have all dealt with 


absorbed in their own special inter- 


groups 


ests, and know how they are in- 
clined to regard their particulan 
concerns as paramount. 

Educators must be responsive to 
the expressed interests of those who 
but they 
professional obligations 
Expedi- 
is an alluring doctrine, and 
vy “ves” than 
Adult educators should 
enough to realize that 
in saying “yes” to one proposal they 
may be saying “no” t 
meritorious. 


are entitled to services, 
also have 
to the 
ency 


larger community. 


it is alwavs easier to sav “ves 
to say “no.” 
be m: ture 


to others e qui ally 


The definition of education as a 
race with catastrophe has merit in 
that it emphasizes the importance 
of education, but is unfortunate in 
that it suggests a constant state of 
emergency in which education must 
become the servant of every su- 
perficial, shifting interest of those 


who are most vociterous in then 
demands 
e should be extreme- 


ly warv of establishing 


Theretore w 
; priorities 
solely in response to the pressures 
of the moment. 
for stable 
to give 


with no concern 
and consistent policies 
us perspective. 

There is an even greater dange 
inherent in making judgments solely 
on the basis of what seems impor- 
tant under the circumstances. This 
is the pitfall of accepting, as inevi 
table and _ final. 
they appear to be. 
made by those 
parrot the stale phrases, 
wont 


circumstances as 
This is the error 
prone to 
“adults 
substantial 


WwW ho are 


‘come out’ for 
program offerings—thev re only in- 
terested in trivia with sugar coat- 
ing.” or “we can serve only the 
better educated—the masses won't 
participate ” or “the really able peo- 
ple won't attend schools to con- 
tinue education, they feel it's be- 
neath them.” Once 
accept these notions as represent- 
ing accurately the 
under which adult education must 
operate, and close 


vou begin to 
circumstances 
your mind to 
anything else—vou're lost. 

Adult educators can also be led 
astray by too much absorption in 
the unique characteristics of the 
particular community in which they 
are working. We are all tempted 
to rationalize our inability to de- 
velop substantial program offerings 
by convincing ourselves that our 
community is different—lacking the 
advantages of other communities 
\ctually, there are more similarities 
than differences 


The Criterion of 
Appropriateness 


The third approach which has 
been mentioned, that of determin- 
ing priorities among functions ac- 
cording to their relevance or appro- 
priateness, appears to be a useful 
one. In a broad sense there is little 
dispute that certain functions are 
appropris ite to some agencies in ow 
socie ty, ink ap proprii ate to others. We 
don't expect the post office to col- 
lect our garbage—that’s a job tor 
the Department of Sanitation. We 
would be surprised if hospitals 
started selling ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing, or if de ‘partment stores began 
giving medical treatment. If these 


reversals should suddenly take place 
we would criticize the institutions 
on the ground that they were under- 
taking functions which are not rele- 
vant to their purposes and suited 
to their capabilities. 

This sounds deceptively simple. 
a case of laboring the obvious. In 
applving the principle to agencies 
of adult education we merely savy, 


“Place greatest emphasis upon those 


activities which are most clearly 
identifiable as educational, which 
are suitable for the education of 
adults.” 

“Regard as less urgent those 
functions, however worthy in them- 
selves, which are remote from edu- 
cation and unsuited to adults.” In 
the case of a tax-supported pro- 
gram, such as that conducted by 

school system, we must add the 
statement: “Give highest priority 
to those services which are most 
directly in the public interest.” At 
first glance, this seems to lead us 
by a circular route right back to 


where we started. 


Public Adult Education 

But, if this principle is accepted. 
we must then define rather pre- 
cisely what we mean by the expres- 
sion public adult education. The 
kev word here is the final one; the 
others are modifiers. 

There is little point in attempting 
to classify human experiences into 
two neat categories: educational. 
and non-educational. However. we 
ought to be able to recognize a 
continuum along which certain 
forms of experience can be identi- 
fied as more clearly 
than others. We cannot do so if 
we are satisfied with vagueness, if 
we insist that all experiences have 
equal educational value. In 


educational 


tact we 
can make these distinctions only if 
we are willing to adopt a fairly 
precise definition at one end ot 
our continuum. 

For this purpose, let us say that 
education, in its purest form, is a 
process resulting in the acquisition 
of skill, knowledge and understand- 
ing which become the permanent 
possession of the learner. Add two 
provisos: that the learning shall 
be fairly extensive, and that it shall 
be of such nature as to have appli- 
cation to many life situations in 
which the learner may find himself 


Adult Leadershio 
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If an activity is to be given a 
high priority rating by this stand- 
ard we are entitled to know what 
is being learned by those engaged 
in it, and we should insist upon 
fairly clear evidence that learning 
is t taking place. We should be w we 
of accepting too much on faith, of 
assuming that although we can 
discern no appreciable. increase in 
skill or understé inding, the activity 
is contributing to * ‘mental health” 
or “self-realization” or that sheer 
socializing which occurs when peo- 
ple assemble has automatic edu- 
cational value. 

We have discovered that certain 
conditions facilitate learning ex- 
perience —a_ sense of being ac- 


cepted, freedom from distracting 
tension or discomfort. But we make 
a grave mistake assuming that 


if these conditions are present, 
learning is inevitable. It would be 
equally as sensible to contend that. 
since it is necessary to breathe in 
order to talk, if you are breathing 
vou are talking. 


The Educational Quality 


Our first decision, then, in estab 
lishing priorities in programing 
bears upon the educational quality 
of the enterprise. Note that we 
do not inquire if it supplies diver- 
sion from monotony or the cessa- 
tion of loneliness, whether articles 
are produced which people value. 
If we cannot justify an activity on 
educational grounds, we should 
not try to justify it by its peripheral 

values, for the job of the educator 

is education, not the alleviation of 
misfortune, the supplementation of 
income or the soothing of injured 
egos. 

Although it may be granted that 
quality of educational experience 
may depend upon how an activity 
is conducted as well as upon the 
subject field, it clear that 
some areas of study have a greate1 
likelihood than others of achieving 
educational results. 

First, 
erable degree of complexity in sub- 
ject matter it is doubtful that the 
enterprise is entitled to a very high 
rating. Weaving which 
limit instruction to procedures toi 
shifting the heddles and passing 
the shuttle. the so-called ceramics 


seems 
consid- 


unless there is a 


courses, 
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courses, in which participants copy 
stenciled designs on greenware, are 
in this doubtful category. There 
is a limit to the time one should 
devote to learning how to set a 
table or how to bake a pie. These 
cant go on indefinitely and be 
legitimately regarded as 
tional ente rprises. 

Second, unless the 
volves a deliberate, organized effort 
to move people from where they 
are to a higher order of perform- 
ance and understanding, more rap- 
idly and efficiently than they would 
by merely practicing an activity 
in an informal manner, we must 
question its educational quality. 
Here again we are often led astray 
through misinterpretation of a good 
concept. You learn by doing. Ergo, 
if you are doing, you are learning. 
Of course you are—but wouldn't 
vou be learning better, more effi- 
ciently, more thoroughly if you 
were doing certain selected things 
in certain selected ways? 


educa- 


course in- 


Is It Appropriate? 


If we can estimate the degree 
to which an activity qualifies as a 
significant learning experience we 
may move to a consideration ot 
whether it is an appropriate learn- 
ing activity for adults. Again, we 
are unable to sort things into dis- 
crete categories, but have to recog- 
nize gradations of maturity. We 
must determine where we should 
rate a given activity along a con- 
tinuum ranging from those uniquely 
suitable for children to 
uniquely suitable for adults. 

One of the catch terms of adult 
educators has been the expression, 


those 


“Adults are different,” but their 
concern has been chiefly with 
method rather than content. Inci- 


dentally, when they describe edu- 
cational methods suitable for use 
with adults they frequently de- 


scribe methods we would be using 
with children if we had 
enough to avoid the mistakes we 
make in childhood education. 
Should we not also regard the 
subject matter of adult education 
as something distinct from that 
appropriate for children? If a nor- 
mal child of ten can perform satis- 


sense 


factorily in a course conducted for 
adults. is not this evidence per se 


that the course is 
for adults? 

For years we have heard it em- 
phasized that the great advantage 
of education during adult years is 
the fact that, with a background 
of life experience, adults can grasp 
concepts and relationships from 
which youth are excluded by their 
inexperience. If this is so, should 
we not expect adult educators to 
give highest priority to those ac- 
tivities most closely identified with 
the roles adults pl: ayv—in citizen- 
ship, vocation, parenthood, the for- 
mation of public taste and public 
policy? 

Certainly, a program of adult 
education should not encourage 
perpetual immaturity and cater to 
arrested development. If a group 
of grown women wish to spend 
their time making paper decora- 
tions or talking about movie stars 
and the items in Winchell’s col- 
umn, they shouldn't be encouraged 
to do so in the name of adult 
education, 

Often, public school adult edu- 
cators attempt to justify an ac- 
tivity on the grounds that the 
same course is offered to children 
in our In their eyes this 
gives it legitimacy. Could we not 
also argue that by the same token 
it is illegitimate—for adults? 


inappropriate 


schoc ys. 


A Public Program 


Those responsible for the adult 
education services of school sys- 
tems must attach special signifi- 
cance to the term public. They raust 
consider what should be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a pub- 
lic program of adult education as 
contrasted with a private one. 

The theory which justifies gov- 
tax-supported services 
is that they are of benefit to the 
community, the whole of 
societv, and therefore they should 
be supported by all citizens more 
or less in relation to their ability 
to pay. This is the reasoning which 
leads us to levy taxes for police 
and _ fire protection, for roads, for 
parks and recreational areas. The 


ernmental, 


entire 


theory is that we all benefit, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from these 
services — to a fairly substantial 


degree. 
Continued on page 244 
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THE PRO AND CON OF MEMBERSHIP 


OBEDIENCE TO THE UNENFORCEABLE 


By ARTHUR P. CRABTREE 


ry 

is Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A.—vour Association and 
mine—is suffering from a severe 
case of organizational dystrophy. 
The disease has not developed 
overnight. Its symptoms have been 
showing tor quite a while 

The indispensable sustaining 
force of any voluntary organization 
such as AEA is the nutrition which 
Hows from the efforts of a dvnamic 
and dedicated membership. In ow 
organization this source of supply 
nas been showing signs of gradual 
diminution. So, perhaps, in the 
language of the old farmer who 
had a habit of mixing his meta- 
phors, it is time that we took the 
bull by the tail and looked the sit- 
uation in the face. 

What are the facts? Certainly, 
blast forth with a 
charge that our AEA membership 
is defaulting its responsibilitv—and 


one doesn't 


that’s the gravamen of what I am 
saving—unless he has some evi- 
which, to him, at least, is 
both relevant and probative. 

So, in the opinion of this writer, 
the evidence does exist. In fact, 
if I were a district attorney, seek- 
ing to convict the majority of AEA 
members with misfeasance in of- 


dence 


fice, | would limit my evidence to 
two incidents, both of which have 
happened within the past vear, and 
rest mv case. 

The first of these involved the 
AEA election last summer. Ballots 
were sent by Bob Coates, Chair- 
man of the AEA Nominations and 


ARTHUR P, CRABTREE is supervisor of 
Adult Education and head of Citizen- 
ship Education for the New York 
State Education Department. For th 
la ] ye he | l as a 
fast three jears he las served as a 
member of AEA’s Publications Com- 
mittee, from which he retired last fall 


Elections Committee, to 6.337 mem- 
bers, urging them to vote for the 
candidates of their choice. Of 
these, 2,193 were marked and re- 
turned in time to be counted. This 
was about 35 per cent of the total. 
Thus, 4,144 members—65 per cent 
of our Association—could not gen- 
erate enough interest to participate 
in the vital business of choosing 
their leaders for the coming vear 
Certainly, this is a new high fon 
organizational apathy. And a new 
low for one ef the most fundamen- 
tal of the democratic processes. 


Responsibility to Vote 


The right of suffrage is one of 
the distinguishing hallmarks of free 
men. But in a voluntary organiza- 
tion such as ours it becomes more 
than a mere right. It is a respon- 
sibility. This is so for the reason 
that the very life of the organiza- 
tion depends directly upon the par- 
ticipation of its members. The nu- 
triment that lows from their vision 
and vitality, translated into mean- 
ingful action for the common good, 
is the requisite factor which insures 
the organization its continued exis- 
And, certainly, there is no 
more important task in the affairs 
of any organization than that of 
choosing its leadership. 

One factor that may be contrib- 
uting to our defection as voters in 
\EA is a viewpoint, held by some, 
that any overt activity in our elec- 


tence. 


tions is unbecoming to our type of 
organization. There has been an 
attitude on the part of some that 
“politics” is a dirty business and 
that any action on the part of AEA 
candidates or their supporters that 
resembled campaigning for office is 
unworthy of our high station in life. 
If | were a horse fancier, I would 
describe the ancestral lineage of 


this concept as being sired by Ll- 
lusions of Grandeur, out of Ivory 
Tower. 

The organization to which we 
belong presupposes, above all 
adulthood. 
When are we going to begin be- 
having like adults? Voting hap- 
pens to be one of the important 


things else, our own 


aspects of life in a democratic or- 
ganization, whether it be a nation 
or an association of people united 
in a common cause. It is the only 
known wav by which an organiza- 
tion gets its common-denominator 
business done. 

There are more than one hun- 
dred million adults in this United 
States. In the last general election, 
less than 63 per cent of them exer- 
cised their political franchise. This 
record is bad enough. It is one of 
the factors that places this nation 
in the hypocritical position — of 
preaching democracy in principle 
and neglecting it in practice. But 
our own AEA record in this re- 
spect is worse. In an organization 
that should be setting the example 
for the other adults of the nation, 
we have only 35 per cent of our 
members participating. 

This is not exactly the kind of 
example we can be proud of. It 
ours is a leadership responsibility 
for all America, we are headed in 
the wrong direction. If AEA is an 
association of adults, then let's make 
it so, literally and purposefully. 

This means that we give up our 
ivory-towered such 
earthy things as elections and vote- 
getting and begin to take a genuine 
interest in the affairs of our Asso- 
ciation. It means that we start liv- 
ing as adults instead of merely 
playing the academic role. 

It means that we begin to visual- 
ize Our organization as a miniature 


Continued on page 227 


distain of 


Adult Leadership 
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A SEARCHING APPRAISAL 


SYMPTOMS MAY BE MISLEADING 


By CAYCE SCARBOROUGH 


Q,, of the simple vet. vitally 


important difficulties that a young 
doctor beginning his first practice 
faces is the case of the “obvious” 
symptoms. Young doctors soon 
learn that because a patient clearly 
has the symptoms of a certain dis- 
ease does not necessarily mean that 
he has the disease. Furthermore, 
to relieve the symptoms does not 
necessarily cure the disease. 

To me, this little analogy indi- 
cates the difficulty presented by 
Dr. Jack Crabtree in his article. 
“Obedience To The Unentorce- 
able.” Surely all of us interested 
in adult education, and particularly 
the AEA, will share the concern 
so well expressed. We would gen- 
erally agree that thes) 
noted are certainly signs of danger 
to any organization, and should 
not be overlooked in thinking about 
the AEA and its future. But here 
the agreement ends. 

| have difficulty with the diag- 
nosis as well as the prescription 
for curing the “dystrophy.” I say 
this with some hesitancy since | 
am well aware that I cannot match 
the oratory or pungency of his 
article. Nevertheless, tacts 
need clarifving, and perhaps an- 
other point of view may bring still 
others into the discussion—all to 
the good of AEA. 

First, let's get the tacts straight 
as to the peak membership in the 
AEA. According to the records 
in the AEA office in Chicago, the 
largest number of AEA members 


S\ mptoms 


some 
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was 13,480 reached in 1955. This 
is 6,000 fewer than the 
19,000" given in the accompanying 
article. 


“over 


This is not to detend the present 
membership; it is, of course, insig- 
nificantly small. Olive McKay, our 
far-seeing and hardworking AEA 
membership co-chairman, says that 
the previous top membership is 
hardly a drop in the bucket it 
we were to see AEA as the real 
force that it should be for all of 
us interested in adult education. 

However, it should be pointed 
out that whether the present mem- 
bership is dedicated or not, it could 
be argued that tor whatever reason 
the AEA does have considerable 
holding power on a volunteer basis 
as compared to the high-pressure- 
high-cost membership campaign. 
It should also be remembered that 
the original membership (1951) was 
2.160. Not until the latter part of 
1954 did the AEA membership pass 
the 6,000 mark. Only twice have 
we had over 10,000 AEA members. 
the latter part of 1955 and early 
1956. 


Membership Is Too Low 


To repeat, it is agreed that our 
\EA membership is too low—tar 
too low—and this must be remedied 
it AEA is ever to serve its stated 
purpose, However, much as | would 
like to see the membership double 
this vear and be back near the 
peak membership, I cannot see that 
this would necessarily prove that 
the AEA then would be everything 
that Mr. Crabtree savs that it isn't 
and should be. 

In fact. I know of no evidence 
that the AEA was “better” non 
“worse” when we had twice as 


many members as we now have. 


In short. | doubt if the number 


of members is a very dependable 
measure of any organization. I don't 
know of anything that numbers ot 
members measure except the num- 
ber of members. The AEA may 
be dying, but I do not believe that 
it is because that we now have 
half as many members as we once 
had, particularly under the circum- 
stances associated with the peak 
membership. 

The second piece of evidence 
cited to prove that the AEA is 
dying dealt with docility of mem- 
bers, particularly in voting for 
officers of the Association and per- 
forming Delegate Assembly respon- 
sibilities. Again, | fully agree that 
both are “bad” and must be reme- 
died. But again, | cannot agree 
that these are valid measures of 
life of the AEA. Both are very 
important, but are routine matters 
of business necessary in any organ- 
ization. Both are subject to change 
and thev have undergone consider- 
able change in the few vears of 
the AEA. 

For example, some turthe 
changes in the method of election 
ot delegates will likely help. A 
very simple matter of delegate 
assembly meetings during the 
course of the conference would 
help attendance. Further coordi- 
nation of NAPSAE and AEA would 
make it possible for more peo- 
ple interested in both groups to 
serve both groups at the national 
meetings. 

My guess is that a number of 
the missing delegates at the last 
assembly in Cincinnati were NAP- 
SAE people who had already been 
in Cincinnati a week and had to 
get home. My point is that attend 
ance at the Delegate Assembly may 
be a practical matter, not a moral 
one. In fact. some delegates who 
planned to stay for the entire meet 
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ing had made travel reservations 
to leave prior to the last meeting 
simply because the printed pro 
gram failed to show the last Dele- 
gat Assembly meetings following 
the last general session 

Just a few comments on the small 
AEA members voting 
othcers \s 
Perhaps the 
litics 
more 


number ot 
for the association 
stated. this is bad 

suggestion that we get more 

into the elections will create 
interest and get more peopl vot 
ing. | would like this. Id like to 
see some plattorms. Again, I ques 
tion whether the number of peopl 
valid 
of anvthing about an or- 


voting in an election is a 
measure 
ganization except the number ot 
people voting 

This laxity in pertorming a basic 
democratic responsibility is decried 
bv all—even the winning candidate 

from national presidential elec- 
tions down to the smallest local 
organization. “Get Out The Vote 
‘Vote As You Please, but Please 
Vote” are typical slogans in almost 
every election. This, too, will im- 


prove as we improve our proce- 
dures in nominating and electing 
our AEA officers. However, | do 
not expect as high percentage of 
voters as many closely knit 
organizations. The nature of the 
AEA means that we will have can- 
didates for office who are not known 


by manv AEA members. This must 


more 


be true unless a very small group 


hold the 


offices vear after vear 


Suggestions for Improvement 


Now thaf the objections to 
‘Obedience to the Unenforceable 
have been stated, it is only tair to 
offer some suggestions for improv- 
ing AEA, since I do not agree that 
offered by Mr. Crabtree 
would really do more than relieve 
the sy mptoms that worry him. Here 
are my viewpoints on these mat- 
ters, for whatever they may be 
worth in this discussion. 

Let’s face it. The AEA may not 
be able to do what it set out to do. 
I. tor one, certainly hope so, and 
would like to have a part in making 
it so. But it may not be possible. 
Kenneth Benne puts it this way: 

“General 


the “cure” 


collaboration among 
workers in adult education will only 
be achieved as theoretical and phil- 


osophical assumptions which cut 
beneath and beyond particular in- 
stitutionalized conventions can be 
found or constructed.” 

We know of many dedicated 
workers in the field of adult educa- 
tion who feel no need for the AEA. 
Their own particular specialized 
field is enough for them. Some of 
them even see their own particular 
brand as the adult'education. It is 
mv belief that these adult educators 
must somehow i | need “ovel 
and bevond” their own field for 
\EA to be of anv value to them. 
or they to AEA, whether or not 
AEA members. I see the 
AEA as a broadening influence on 


they Are 


me as an adult educator in my 
field. This is more deeply expressed 
by Bob Blakely 

“Adult many 
things to many persons. The need 


education means 
is to give it coherence and a unify- 
ing significance. How to do this 
is the question, and many different 
wavs will be found.”? Bob thinks 
that the key to the problems is 
really a simple one. He says that 
we must strive to avoid the divided 
status. That is, be a man working. 
man in government, man thinking, 
rather than worker, politician, 
thinker. Applying this to AEA, we 
could say that each of us should 
be more than adult teacher, adult 
administrator, or adult leader. 

Leland Bradford* says that adult 
education must be concerned with 
three basic areas: 

(1) The internal dynamic bal- 
ance of the individual. 

AN His 
situations. 
3) His ability to take member- 
ship in his societal units. 

It seems to me that if the AEA 
cannot serve as the agent tor meet- 
ing these needs, as indicated by 
Benne, Blakely, and Bradford, fo 
the thousands of people interested 
in adult education, there will be 
no AEA after a few vears. I think 
failure to meet a real need will 


behavior in external 


Kenneth Benne “Some Philosophic 
Issues in Adult Education,” Adult Edu 
cation, Vif. 2. Winter 1957 page 68. 

Robert J. Blakely, Adult Education in 
a Free Society, Guardian Bird Publica- 
tions, Toronto, Canada, 1958 page 101 

Leland Bradford, “Toward a Philos- 
ophy of Adult Education,” Adult Educa- 
tion, VII, 2, Winter 1957, page 83 


be the reason, if such a_ thing 
occurs, rather than organizational 
dy strophy. 

I have no objections to the 
changes Mr. Crabtree suggests for 
\EA. They should help all of us 
as Well as AEA. As indicated, how- 
ever, | feel that more members, 
more of whom voted and attended 
Delegate Assembly meetings, would 
not turn the tide. 

| believe that AEA must be felt 
locally. The national annual con- 
ference is a wondertul inspiration 
tor a tew of us fortunate enough 
to attend. But most adult educators 
will not attend the annual confer- 
ences regularly. This is normal for 
most organizations, and certainly 
will always be true with the AEA. 
The AEA must reach down and 
touch those interested in adult edu- 
cation at the local level. 
this be 
areas vet to be developed. 


How can 


done? There are many 


Joint Membership Plan 


\ good start in this direction is 
the Joint Membership Plan. Expe- 
rience in several states indicates 
that this has been the turning point 
in their state organization from frus- 
tration and confusion to an orderly 
plan of working in the interest of 
all adult education within the state. 
Some leaders advocate a “chapter- 
national relationship.” as in many 
organizations. Others think that an 
Adult Education Council is the best 
local organization. Perhaps still 
better relationships can be devel- 
oped. 

The main point is that the AEA 
serves as a resource in helping local 
adult education leaders develop 
local units to promote a broader 
and more effective adult education 
program for all the adults in the 
local community. In one case the 
major need would be training local 
leaders. Another might be helping 
the leaders start working together. 
Another might be helping leaders 
of volunteer groups work 
effectively with from the 
more highly organized groups. 

The idea would be for AEA to 
help local development of adult 
education and meanwhile have 
local people help develop the AEA. 
That's the major point of difference 
between the argument advanced 


more 
those 


Adult Leadership 
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here and in the article by Mr. 
Crabtree. It seems a fair question 
for the adult educator to ask, “What 
can the AEA do for me,” provided 
the adult educator will answer the 
question, “What can I do for AEA.” 

How can the AEA “reach down 
and touch adult education at the 
local level?” This is easier said 
than done. In some states, it has 
been difficult to secure the cooper- 
ation of even one person in AEA 
who will volunteer enough time to 
correspond with the volunteer AEA 
committee chairman on Member- 
ship and Field Services. 

Some of these same people have 
been known. to complain locally 
that they “could not learn what the 
AEA is all about.” Under the pres- 
ent plan of volunteer leadership 
in AEA there is little that can be 
done to aid local adult 
when there is so nearly no means 
of communication. Yet. this is pre- 
cisely where the need may be the 
greatest. 


groups 


Resource teams in different sec- 
tions of the country may be one 
approach. Some experience in this 
shows real promise. But even this 
approach is dependent upon local 
invitation and participation. Again, 
the Joint Me mbership Plan pro- 
vides a good means of communica- 
tion that is so important. 

I would like to conclude my dis- 
cussion by agreeing thoroughly 
with Mr. Crabtree’s excellent state- 
ments in his paragraph on “AEA 
Is You.” Mav I add that this can 
become a ~ Was reality if vou 
can tie the idea to your local adult 
group. There was a little drama 
written for an adult education con- 
ference a few ) called, 
“The Lonely Corner.” The adult 
educator, however dedicated he 
may be, cannot do much for him- 
self, adult education, or the AEA. 
if he simply remains 
corner. 

I believe that the AEA is the 
best opportunity that vou and | 
have to get out of our 


vears ago 


his lonely 


lonely 
Would you care to join 
me and a few others in our regular 
monthly meeting on more effective 


comers. 


adult education programs in om 
community? One thing that we are 
going to discuss is how we can 


become better adult educators 
through the AEA. 
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OBEDIENCE TO THE 
UNENFORCEABLE 


Continued from page 224 


world of reality, with worldly prob- 
lems erving for solution, instead of 
a make-believe world of sophisti- 
cated isolation where we can ig- 
nore the vital affairs of our organi- 
zation at our own whim = and 
caprice. 

Personally, | happen to believe 
that a good knock-down-and-drag- 
out election would be the best 
thing that could happen to AEA 
right now. It might get a little 
rough, but it would force us to take 
off our kid gloves and get a little 
dirt on our hands. It might be the 
best possible cathartic for our com- 
placent souls. And, certainly, it 
would prevent, among other things, 
the ridiculous spectacle of a presi- 
dent of this organization being 
elected by a minority of the mem- 
bership. 


Delegate Assembly 


The second area of our organiza- 
tional lethargy involves the beha- 
viour of our delegates elected to 
seats in the Delegate Assembly, the 
legislative body of the Association. 
According to figures compiled by 
Dave Green, of California, 273 del- 
egates and alternates were elected 
to this year's Delegate Assembly in 
Cincinnati. Of this number only 135 
actually showed up to participate 
in the Assembly sessiens. This sit- 
uation was referred to by Grace 


Stevenson, our hard-hitting and 


Boy! That was the best treasurer's 
report | ever heard! Confidentially 
though, how do we stand financially? 


realistic retiring President, in her 
address at the annual banquet. Said 
Grace: 

“The members of AEA elect a 
Delegate Assembly which is_re- 
sponsible for guiding the Associa- 
tion. Yesterday, by a show of 
hands, it was established that two- 
thirds of the delegates here present 
do not plan to stay for the day- 
long meeting scheduled on Tues- 
day. We have no right to accept 
re sponsibilities unless we expect to 
discharge them. This kind of atti- 
tude can destroy the Association.” 

We are fortunate in having a 
President who had the courage to 
pull this one out in the open and 
label it for what it is: a default of 
accepted responsibility. But this 
situation is not new. On some oc- 
casions, during the past few vears, 
the last session of the Dele ‘gate As- 
sembly has made Goldsmith's The 
Deserted Village look like Coney 
Island on Sunday. Then our in- 
genuity took over, and a few vears 
ago we started the practice of cer- 
tifving delegates to fill the seats of 
absent members of the Assembly 
by the simple expedient of draft 
ing anybody and evervbody we 
found in the halls and corridors. 
This year was no exception. Ac- 
cording to Bob Coates, we drafted 
40 for service in the Delegate As- 
sembly by this method. 

On Monday night, during the 
last session of the Assembly, 1, per- 
sonally, counted the number pres- 
ent. There were 84 people in the 
room. Some of them were visitors. 
Thus, if 40 of them had _ been 
drafted trom the halls of the hotel. 
it is fantastically possible that more 
than half of our AEA lawmaking 
body during its final session in Cin- 
cinnati was composed of people 
who had not been duly elected by 
the membership of the body. And 
of the total of 243 de legates and 
alternates elected, it is fairly re- 
sonable to conjecture that fewer 
than 40 of them—less than 17 pet 
cent—attended the conference and 
staved through all the 
the Delegate ; 

What a farce this makes of ow 
elections! And what a disillusion. 
ing joke to be played on_ those 
members who take our 


sessions of 


Assembly. 


elections 
seriously and have a right to expect 
that the people for whom they vote 
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will tulfill the 
role they 


obligations of the 
accept 

Self-appraisals are necessary, 
even though sometimes agonizing. 


What is our situation in AEA to- 
lav, as we take good long look 
at ourselves? The picture reflect: 


neither a dead end street ahead nor 
a primrose path 

Above all, it calls for 
ment of the ostrich role, 


abandon 
and some 
open-eved realism in its assessment 
There has been a slight hemorrhag- 
ing of the high which 
marked the founding of the new 
Association in 1951. 


resolv c 


Our member- 
ship is down to slightly more than 
6,000, Only a short while ago it 
19.000. True enough, 
those 19,000 had been 
scared out of the bushes by Mazell 
AEA 


membership only because they had 


was ovel 
many of 
and Company and achieved 
five dollars and could read a maga 
zine 

Now, however, we find rational- 
telling 
that we are down to 6,000 mem- 
bers “who are more dedicated to 
the ideals of adult education.” This 
was the statement one prominent 
AEA leader made to me not long 
ago. | did not bother to remind 
him that the fires of dedication 
burned rather low in the breasts 
ot 65 per ce nt of these “dedicated 
members during last summer's elec- 
tion and that $3 per cent of ow 


dedicated” 


Zn sokace i ourselves 


p- 
constituencies in the 
one single legislative session the or- 
vanization throughout the 
Veal 


delegates failed to re 
resent their 


calls 


Not only have we lost more than 
two-thirds of our membership in 
the past tew look bad 
Adult 
education is the single biggest facet 


‘aTS—We 
in relation to e iad tacts. 


of education in this country today. 
We estimate than fifty mil 
lion students enrolled in our com- 
bined throughout the 
country. This is more than three 
times the enrollment of the public 
schools and institutions of higher 
learning, Surely, from 
ill the administrative and teaching 


more 


programs 


combined. 


positions engaged in running these 
programs, we should have 
than 6,000 members. 
NAPSAE, 
than draw- 
ing only from the personnel of pub- 


more 


for example, now has 


more 3,500 members, 


228 


lic school adult education. The an- 
is quite simple. Under the 
drive of a dynamic membership 
chairman, “dedication” to NAPSAE 
has been implemented with a lib- 
eral application of old-fashioned 
hard work on the part of its mem- 
bers. 


swer 


No Place for Spectators 


There is no place in a democracy 
for spectators. It is doubly so in 
an organization like AEA. No vol- 
unteer organization can accord its 
members the luxury of nonpartici- 
pation. In doing so it automatically 
becomes a party to its own atrophic 
death. We spe ak so often of the 
services which the organization 
owes the member. Rarely do we 
mention the which the 
member should give to the organi- 
zation. 

The relationship between AEA 
and its members is not a unilateral 
one. If the organization is to en- 
dure, this relationship must be re- 
ciprocal. The rewards are mutually 
advantageous to both parties. It 
the organization dies, the member 
loses the fountainhead of his work- 
ing world. Each suffers in an at- 
mosphere of 


service 


detachment. Each 
prospers in a climate of mutual 
dependence. 

Never before in the history of 
AEA has it been so necessary for 
us to realize this simple fact of 
interdependency between members 
Financially, we 
self-sustaining and 
stay that way. This means, in 
simple language, that the fate of 
AEA now rests solely and square- 
lv upon the shoulders of the 6,337 
who still belong. Translated into 
action, it means that we must have 
more members and that the affairs 
of the Association in the future 
must be carried on by their volun- 
tary effort. It means, in naked es- 
sence, that each of us must prepare 
to give a little more of himself—his 
time, his energy, his vision—to the 
building of a stronger AEA. 

This is no Herculean assignment. 
Nor is it too much to ask. Former 
President El Burr spoke sensibly to 
this point in the Delegate Asse ‘mbly 
in Cincinnati. He suggested that 
what we do in behalf of AEA dur- 
ing the other 360 days of the vear, 
when we are not attending the na- 


and organization. 


must become 


tional conference, is more 
tant than what we 
short while we are there. This 
makes sense. If every current 
member of AEA would launch a 
personal “each one, get one” mem- 
bership drive in his home commu- 
nitv, we would soon double and 
triple our membership. And if each 
of us would resolve to give as much 
attention to the welfare of AEA as 
many are now giving to the tail 
fin of the 59 Dodge, we would 
have no more minority-elected 
presidents and no Delegate Assem- 
bly detections at conference time. 

\ few vears ago Richard Poston 
wrote a very excellent book en- 
titled, Democracy Is You. If Mr. 
Poston will permit me to  para- 
phrase his title, I would like to 
suggest that AEA Is You. It is not 
a group of detached, third-person 
individuals, a convenient bunch ot 
“theys” whom we can hold respon- 
sible when the going gets tough, as 
we peer from the shelter of our 
own little self-constructed islands 
of immunity. Nor is it an organi- 
zational structure. Its constitution, 
its rules and regulations and _ its 


impor- 
do during the 


structural form are only as mean- 
imgtul as the moral and spiritual 
forces which give them life. And 
that moral and spiritual leadership 
must come from you and others 
like you. Multiply vourself by 
6,337 and you glimpse the great 
reservoir of potential leadership 
which AEA should be able to tap 
and harness for its own. Yes, AEA 
is you. 

What I am trying to say in these 
lines was once said by another, 
much more profoundly and more 
beautifully than I could ever hope 
to express it. The speaker was Lord 
John Fletcher Moulton, one of Brit- 
ain’s greatest statesmen. 
sion was a 


The occa- 
dinner given honor 
of Lord Moulton’s retirement from 
the British Bar by his fellow mem- 
bers of the Author's Club L.on- 
don. Speaking quite extempora- 
neously in response to the toasts of 
his fellows, he elected to. think 
aloud on the subject of man’s rela- 
tionship to law. “The most impor- 
tant area of human conduct,” said 
Lord Moulton, “is man’s obedience 
to that which he cannot be forced 


to obey. It is not his obedience to 
Continued on page 242 
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BLOCK BUILDING IN CLINTON HILL 


By STANLEY B. WINTERS 


7 K organizations are mush- 
rooming in the Clinton Hill sec- 
tion of Newark, New Jersey. Under 
the auspices of the Clinton Hill 
Neighborhood Council, 20 branches 
have been formed in the past three 
years in a 100-block area with a 
population of 40,000 people. This 
standout organizing job was done 
entirely by patient volunteers com- 
bining simple group-centered tech- 
niques with knowledge of their 
community. 

When the Clinton Hill Neighbor- 
hood Council was founded in 
December 1955 it provided a com- 
mon meeting ground for home- 
owners, tenants, clergymen of all 
faiths, and local businessmen wor- 
ried about growing blight in a once 
elite residential area. 

Some of the most obvious sore 
spots were zoning violations, over- 
crowded classrooms, illegal room- 
ing houses, transiency, inadequate 
parking space, and several hundred 
square yards of fenced concrete 
designi ited as playgrounds. Morale 
and community spirit were poor, 
and there was a need for welcom- 


STaNLEY B. Winters is an instructor 
in Humanities, Newark (N.J.) College 
of Engineering. As president of New- 
ark’s Clinton Hill Neighborhood Coun- 
cil, he has found that “the painful 
process of bringing together people of 
widely varied backgrounds in_ the 
cause of preserving a_ residential 
neighborhood was accelerated through 
block group organizations. Together 
with community-minded _ institutions 
and intelligent municipal administra- 
tors, the blo« k-groups comprise a part- 
nership essential to any successful pro- 
gram of neighborhood conservation 
and re habilitation.” 


February, 1959 


Offering a plan for stimulating pride 


in the community and developing better 


understanding among its residents 


ing newcomers into the community. 
These problems were emerging just 
as large numbers of Negro families, 
seeking decent living conditions, 
were beginning to move into Clin- 
ton Hill, heightening the need for 
intergroup coope ration. 

The resources and_ perspectives 
of the Council were greatly broad- 
ened at a roundtable conference in 
the South Side High School held 
in May 1956, and attended by over 
250 persons. The natural avenue 
for continued growth, suggested by 
one Council member who belongs 
to the AEA, was the block-tvpe 
organization. 

The experiences of similar groups 
in Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, and 
Philadelphia convinced Council 
leaders that the best means of han- 
dling day-to-day problems in 
health, housing, and public safety 
was the “block branch.” These 
were problen is especially facing 
residents in the lower Clinton Hill 
section, multiple dwellings 
predominate. 


where 


Block Branches 


To form the first block branches, 
leaders contacted persons who had 
offered the use of their homes at 
the South Side ¢ In the 
fall of 1956, after a series of house 
meetings on 


fonterence. 


Farley and Sevmou 
Avenues, two branches with about 
20 members each were created. 
Additional area-wide 
and two more 


meetings 
roundtable confer- 
ences in 1957 and 1958 have pro- 
vided the Council with a steady 
stream of volunteers willing to open 
their homes for block meetings. As 
membership has grown, more per 


sons were referred to the Council 


by those who were already part of 
its program and activities. 

From the outset, Council leaders 
encouraged a relaxed, friendly at- 
mosphere in branch meetings, 
whose relatively small size made 
informality feasible. Only private 
homes Coffee and cake 
are served early in the evening, and 
persons usu: lly sit so they can see 
one another's faces. Some meetings 
open with an individual giving his 
name and address and making a 
few comments, with others follow- 
ing suit. A streamlined parliamen- 
forth in 


are used. 


tary procedure, as set 
AEA’s Leadership Pamphlet No. 
15, is widely used. A person who 
may not become involved in block 
activities during the meeting fre- 
quently may volunteer in the hour- 
long socializing which often follows 
formal adjournment. After one or 
two meetings, members know each 
other well enough to elect leader- 
ship (a chairman, known as the 
“blockhead,” vice-chairman, treas- 
urer, and recorder) and to author- 
ize two delegates to represent the 
block at bi-monthly meetings of the 
Council Assembly : 


Coordinating Council 


The Council Assembly soon be- 
came, with the increas 
ber of branches, 
coordinating body which estab- 
lished over-all Council policy. 
Serving on it are delegates from the 
block branches and from member 
institutions 


e in the num- 
a representative 


(churches, temples 
banks, independent civic groups 
and the elected Council-wide offi 
cers. Daily activities 


with carrying out 


connected 
policy were 
placed under the Executive Com- 
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mittee, 
Council 


consisting at the elected 
(president, five 
vice-presidents, secretary, treas- 
urer) and the chairman of the 13 


officers 


standing committees. 

The key committee in the organl- 
zation of new block branches is 
the Block Building Committee 
B.B.C As soon as its chairman 
learns of a volunteer willing to be 
host at a meeting, she assigns a 
member ot the B.B.C. to him. The 
member holds a preliminary meet- 
ing with the host and a few ne igh- 
bors who agree to act as an in- 
digenous organizing group. This 
nucleus makes the necessary tele- 
phone calls and delivers from door- 
leaflet announcing the 
initial meeting. 

One initial block leaflet ad- 
“Dear Neighbor” read: 

“You may have heard of the good 
will and ‘cooperation which the 
Clinton Hill Neighborhood Council 
is building among residents of the 
area. On many streets, neighbors 
are meeting to make friends and 
explore ways of working together 
effectively. 

“We on Hunterdon Street have 
benefited from the cleanup drives, 


to-door a 


dressed 


the zoning enforcement campaign, 
and the fight for a park which the 
Council has conducted. But there 
are matters right here on Hunter- 
don Street which deserve our atten- 
tion—all of us, homeowners and 
such as: 1. How can we 
park our cars when trucks park 
overnight? 2. Why are illegal room- 
ing houses permitted? 3. How can 
we get more night street lights? 
4. How will the Clinton Hill Urban 
Renewal plan affeet us? Let us 
meet to discuss these topics and 
any other questions we may have. 
Refreshments will be served.” 

\t first, only the initiating block 
is covered by the leaflet distribu- 
tion, with a “block” being defined 
as the street unit extending length- 
wise from one intersection to an- 
other, and comprising the families 
living on both sides of the street. 
Subsequent meetings generally 
bring in families from a 
block on the same street. 

Only when a third or fourth 
block becomes interested has it be- 
come necessary to consider the 
formation of a new branch on the 
street. The longest streets within 


tenants, 


second 
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Clinton Hill, running lengthwise, 
have five block units, so it seems 
likely that no more than two 
branches will be needed to insure 
coverage on anv one street. 


Social Programs 


of the branches have de- 
veloped social programs to enrich 
their meetings and_ strengthen 
friendships. Picnics and theater 
parties are held, and some branches 
regularly celebrate members’ birth- 
days. On one street, mothers agreed 
to act as hostesses for youthful 
summer stay-at-homes, each parent 
holding casual backyard activities 
for one day of the week. Get-well 
cards are sent and visits made to 
ill members by the branches and 
the over-all Council Welfare and 
Welcome Committee. 

During Cleanup Week in May 
one branch held a party in a church 
basement for two dozen youngsters 
ages 7-14 who actively helped to 
collect litter. A wide ‘spread func- 
tion is the welcoming of new neigh- 
bors. More than one member has 
admitted that, but for the social 
aspects of Council life, he would 
have moved before this. 


Some 


Alongside these social activities 
in the branches exist the grimmer 
problems of defending the neigh- 
borhood from encroaching slums. 
While official talk of a “New 
Newark” abounds, actual enforce- 
ment of housing, zoning, and sani- 
tary codes lags behind the growth 
of violations. Daily telephone calls 
to citv officials serve to demonstrate 
the Council's seriousness, and fre- 
quent delegations of grim branch 
= ‘mbers to City Hall (for ex: umple, 
when friendly persuasion has failed 
to abate a garbage nuisance) fur- 
nish added proof of Council intent. 

On one street, Council members 
succeeded in having an unsafe 
structure condemned and _ evacu- 
ated. On another, a petition with 
300 signatures sent to the city 
traffic engineer attested to the need 
for a signal light at a dangerous 
intersection. 


Policemen are becoming familiar 


guests at branch meetings since the 
recent creation of an ad hoc Public 
Safety Committee to improve 
police-community relations. In 
many ways, the municipal admin- 


istration is becoming cognizant of 
Clinton Hill’s problems as it never 
has before. 

Not all activities in defense of 
the neighborhood relate to city 
agencies. Much concerns offending 
residents and property owners. An 
antinoise leaflet cautions “Noisy 
Neighbors Make Noisy Neighbor- 
hoods” to persistent horn honkers. 
\nother notice advising, “Don't 
Waste a SUM ON a Parking 
Ticket” is discreetly placed under 
the windshield wipers of trucks 
parking overnight on_ residential 
streets. 

The part-time operator of a shoe 
shine parlor, which was swiftly 
turning into a noisome, coarse, 
teen-age hangout promised to close 
if he could not end the nuisance 
in a reasonable time. Branch mem- 
bers explained that they did not 
wish to put him out of business, 
but he was adamant. 


In another instance, six months 
of moral pressure from neighbors 
and visits from the Youth Aid Bu- 
reau staff finally halted three chil- 
dren, (parents separated, mother 
working) who thought adjoining 
windows were open targets for air 
guns. Again, a tavern owner who 
had just purchased a notorious dis- 
turbance center voluntarily con- 
tacted the local block branch to 
hear their complaints and begin 
operations with a new policy. 


In almost every area of commu- 
nity life (save perhaps in real 
estate), informal discussions be- 
tween block branch members and 
persons responsible for objection- 
able practices have brought coop- 
eration. The leadership qualities 
displayed among branch members 
have been a constant inspiration to 
Council leaders, many of whom are 
themselves branch leaders. 


Developing Leadership 


Soon after the first branches be- 
gan to form, the need for deepen- 
ing the understanding of leadership 
became evident. The block concept 
was a new one, so hesistant steps 
were taken. A staff member of the 
Newark Commission on Group 
Relations helped to set up a Block 
Leaders’ Steering Committee, now 
one of the standing committees. At 
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SOME NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS 


Suggesting some remedies for shortcomings in 


Ohio public schools adult education programs 


a sTATES Where the Departments 
of Public Instruction provide no 
supervisory services for general 
adult education it can be assumed 
that tax-supported universities and 
colleges have a responsibility for 
providing some of those services. 
Ohio is one of the diminishing 
number of states with no super- 
visory staff assigned to general 
adult education. 

Over a period of vears Ohio 
State University; through its Bu- 
reau of Special and Adult Educa- 
tion, has attempted partly to fill 
this administrative vacuum at the 
state level. Examples of services 
performed by University personnel 
which might well have been done 
by the State De spartment of Public 
Instruction are conducting surveys. 
holding in-service training work- 
shops, publishing directories — of 
public school adult education per- 
sonnel, and acting as consultants 
to boards of education wishing to 
start or to improve an adult edu- 
cation program. 

For vears the Bureau has car- 
ried out a biennial sury ey of enroll- 
ments in adult education classes 
and made this information avail- 
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AnprEW HENpricKson is Head of the 
Division of Adult Education at the 
Ohio State University, where Cvan- 
ENCE D. Moone is a graduate student 
They report findings of studies and 
surveys made by the University’s Bu- 
reau of Special and Adult Education, 
and suggest remedies.’ The main part 
of this article will appear in a booklet, 
Improving Adult Education in Ohio's 
Public Schools, which has just been 
published by the University’s Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service 
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able throughout the state by in- 
corporation in articles in the public 
school journal, Ohio Schools, or by 
circulation of bulletins containing 
the data. Because of clues picked 
up in talking to individual direc- 
tors, it was felt that there was 
presently a need for gathering data 
on administrative practices in the 
various schools. Consequently the 
latest survey included both enroll- 
ments and administrative practices 
This article reports that study. 

Over a period of vears both the 
number of public schools offering 
programs and of adults enrolled 
have shown a continuous growth 
The number of schools reporting 
has grown from 63 in 1953-4 to 
101 in 1956-7 and the number of 
enrollees reported, from 45,188 to 
69.830. Part of this increase may 
be due to higher percentages of 
schools reporting. 

While this growth is gratitving 
the total picture is far from satis- 
factory, as 60 (44 per cent) of the 
cities, 61 (78 per cent) of the ex- 
empted villages, and $1 (93 per 
cent) of the county school systems 
are without programs. There is 
perhaps some excuse for the dearth 
of programs in exempted villages, 
as they represent population aggre- 
gates so small as to make difficult 
the developing of programs large 
enough to be economically admin- 
istered. 

There seems to be little excuse 
for city schools to be without pro- 
grams, especially those of 10,000 
to 25,000 population. While the 
same excuse may hold for 
of the county school svstems as 
for the exempted villages. it does 


some 


not hold for others, especially where 
schools have been consolidated and 
housed in new modern buildings. 
Some of these newer buildings are 
marvels in their provision of facili- 
ties such as studios, gymnasiums. 
auditoriums, shops, kitchens, din- 
ing rooms, science laboratories. 
They serve populations large 
enough in most cases to support 
significant number of adult edu- 
cation activities, especially of the 
informal type such as parent edu- 
cation, music and drama_ groups. 
forums, and hobby and recreational 
activities. 

In a state where there are no 
supervisory services in the state 
department of education, directors 
ot programs recurrent ex- 
information on prac- 
tices in the various schools. Indi- 
vidual directors may then measure 
their practices against prevailing 
ones and mav learn better prac- 
tices from each other. The next 
few paragraphs will report findings 
of the study on a number of 
administrative practices in Ohio 
schools. A pamphlet being prepared 
for distribution throughout — the 
state will report the study more 
fully and include recommendations 
for improved practices 


nee “d 
changes of 


Curriculum Patterns 


For gathering information on en- 
rollments by subjects or curriculum 
areas, the following 12 categories 
were used: Americanization, Lit 
eracy; Pre -high School, High Schoo! 
Subjects; Business Subjects (not 
reported under high school ) 
tional and Technical (not 
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Parent Education. I 
Life: Art 
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The 


Was 


“High School Subjects 
21,809 enrollments. 


areas were “Business Subjects” and 
Vocational and Technical” with 
just slighth over 9.000 each Ex 
cept tor “Ame ricanization, Liter- 
acy which enrolled slightly more 
than one-tenth of the total. the 


next largest are 


time ones of “Recreational and 
Physical Education” with 6,765 and 
“Crafts and Hobbies” with 4,027 
Music was the area with the 
lowest enrollment 612 “Pre-high 
School accounted for |] 763 enroll- 
ments; “Parent Education. Family 
Life” for 1,645: “¢ vic, Public Af- 
fairs,” 1.704: and “Art.” 1 47] 

The outstanding teatures of the 


curriculum pattern 


are the predom 
t the three 


nance ¢ areas ot high 


S¢ hool 


business. and vocational- 
technical subjects, and the strong 


second place taken by the leisure 
time activities of crafts. hobbies 
recreation, and physical education 
This pattern remains the same 
Whether the state as a whole is con- 
sidered exempted 
and county schools ar 
sidered separately 
The low 


INuUSIC 


or cities. 


vil- 
lages © con 


] 
enrollments In art 


parent education. and civic 


education the complet lack 
ot the humanities Outside of the 
high school curriculum — indicate 


that the civic and cultural motives 


have not been Very we 
that 


and 


‘ll deve loped 


adult educators are insensitive 
to the m 


or that they are being 
Satisfied by agencies other than the 
public school 
Teaching Personne| 
As in public schools over the 


somewhat more than half 
of the teachers were recruited from 
school programs. 


\ third were 
trom business and the 
protessions, and the rest trom other 
including retired teachers 
Of the 98 schools 


“amily 
Crafts and Hob 


Dies; Reere ational and Physica] Ed 


Affairs Edu 


most popular area hy tar 


with 
The next two 


! 
as were the lelsure 


the 
at the 
What 
able 


shop or Institute of 
© | 


education 
that 
school adult educ 
tederal. state, 
only a 
such is not the 
eral adult 
at least not in Ohio. 

State taxes contribute 

local taxes in most Case 
tance, leaving 


education 


Ing scale, and the remaining 90 in the budgets but these were not 
schools used a flat rate. While a the same for all schools. The four 
few schools using a flat rate paid items most frequently mentioned 
as little as $2.95 and $2.50 per were teachers’ 

teaching hour, the 


centration were around the hour] 


rates of $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. and 
$5.00. Two schools said they paid 
$7.00. and one, $7.50 


per hour 
Vv rate was $3.85 
teachers 


The median hourl 
Obtaining 


on a part 
time basis from either the day 
school programs or the community 
raises 


questions about 
Since almost none ot these 
will have 


In 


training. 
teachers 
had pre-service training 
adult education the only 
COUrSe IS In-service training. 
Asked what they did 
SETVICE 
plving 
methods 


re- 


about in- 
training of teachers. 74 re- 
schools checked Various 
as follows: staff conter- 
ences, 19: staff bulletin. 28: 
vidual conferences, 65: and “other.” 
t. Three of the 4 “others” 
teachers’ handbooks: the fourth was 
not named. Forty-five ot the 74 
schools emploved only one method, 
although a few used two or three 
methods. Since “individual confer- 
ences” was checked 65 times 
since 15 schools used One 
method, most likely a majority of 
administrators depended solely on 
the individual conterence held at 
time of hiring the teacher or 
beginning of a 


indi 


were 


and 
only 


term's work. 
is probably the most valu 
traming experience—the work. 
several davs’ 
ho mention. 


luration—rece ived 


Fees and Budgets 


\lthough national studies ot adult 


have claimed 
of public 


ation is borne by 


and 


finance 


most of the 


cost 
and local taxes 
proportion bv fees. 


case when only gen- 
education is 


small 


considered. 
Federal and 
nothing, and 
‘s only a pit- 


nearly all of the 
cost to be borne by fees, 
Ot the 10] schools having pro- | 
grams, only 


10) reported that adult 


S 


points of con- 


counseling, testing, 
Only 45 of 


ities, supplies, 
\ costs. The hj 
the school bud 
education was ] 
: Was reported by four 
P of the 27 which answered this 
- of the question. The 
allotted from 0.15 per 
per cent. Since 60 per 
schools having 
not include 
budgets, or 


ghest percentage of 


adult education in their 
are so hazy as to the 
degree of inclusion that they failed 
to answer the question, 
seen to what a large 
relied upon to 
program, 
Some 97 


it can be 
extent fees are 
cover costs of the 


schools responded to 
as to the amount of 
fee per most frequently 
charged. Fees ranged in 
from no fee 
per course, 


the question 


class 


amount 
(4 schools) to $20.00 
Fees most frequently 
charged Were $5.00, $6.00. $8.00. 
and $10.00. although seven schools 
charged $15.00, and four charged 
$20.00. The average of fees charged 
Was $8.14. and the mediar 


1 single 
tee was $7.00. 

\ simple calculation of the in- 
come of a minimum class of 10 to 
12 members. at an average of $7.00 


or $8.00 will show that. on the 
average, fees charged tend to match 
the cost ot instruction. 


leaving 
overhead and sometimes adminis- 
trative costs to be borne by local 
taxes. Thus the student 
Payment of tuition fees 
cases bearing three- 
fifths of the 
education. 


through 
is in most 
fourths to four- 
cost of his continuing 


Student Personnel 


While this study did not ask 
tor data on age, sex, 
tion of students. it did 
extent schools were providing their 
students such personnel 
as program advisement. 


or occupa- 
ask to what 


Services 
personal 
and placement. 
the schools reporting 
rograms said they offered any 


per- 
onnel services. 


Thirty schools re- 
Was included in thei ported that they offered program 
answering the question about school’s annual budget. These 10 advisement. 28 schools that they 
teachers’ pay, two had classes schools reported a total of eight offered personal 
taught by volunteers. & used a slid- different items which 


were included 


schools oftered 


counselin 1] 


testing sery ices, 9 


Oo 
s- 


Adult Leadership 


pay, building facil- 
and administrative 


gets allotted to adult 
per cent, which 
schools out 
part 
remainder 
cent to 0.50 
cent of the 
programs either do 
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schools had placement services, and 
four schools performed “other” 
services such as writing letters of 
recommendation and issuing certif- 
icates of completion. 


Planning and Promotion of 
Programs 


The question eliciting informa- 
tion about the means of determin- 
ing new programs was answered 
by 89 schools. Requests of indi- 
viduals and groups was by far the 
most frequent method employed, 
this item being checked 75 times. 
Other methods in order of prefer- 
ence together with the number of 
times checked were student. sur- 
vevs, 51; community surveys, 36; 
advisory — a hunches, 19: 
“other, 3; none, 
that the snarl pindivs not an- 
swering the question used no con- 


. It was assumed 


scious means of determining new 
programs. It would have been 
interesting to know what the 
“other” means were, but none of 
the three schools made use of the 
blank space provided for explana- 
tion. 

Twenty-two schools reported 
using only one method, 29 schools 
reported using two methods, 31 
schools, three methods, and 7 
schools, four or more methods. 

The administrative responsibility 
which Ohio public adult 
educators probably meet best is 
that of publicity and promotion. 
Of the 101 schools reporting pro- 
grams, 95 indicated that they em- 
ployed one or ; 
promoting and publicizing their 
programs. Of these 95 schools, $5 
used newspaper stories, 74 used 
bulletins, 57 used newspaper ads, 
{6 emploved radio or TV an- 
nouncements or both, and 15 used 
“other” methods. 


school 


more means ot 


Newspapers were the favorite 
medium for telling the storv of 
adult education. Bulletins, pam- 
phlets, and flyers were favored by 
many schools, while radio and TV 
were used by less than half the 
schools. The “other” 
sisted of personal contact. tele- 
phone calls. public information 
booths, and public posters and dis- 
plays. 


Although 11 of the 


methods con- 


schools. re- 


February, 1959 


ported employing only one method 
tor promoting their programs, 23 
schools used two methods, 29 
schools used three methods, and 32 
schools, four or more methods. 
These figures indicate that over 
three-fourths of the schools -were 
actively engaged in keeping the 
public informed concerning the 
activities and the opportunities of 
the local adult education programs. 

To get a measure of the degree 
to which administrators were being 
experimental in developing their 
programs two questions were asked, 
“Did you offer any new courses 
this vear? If so, will you give 
titles?” and “Do you have any 
plans for future development. of 
vour curriculum? If Yes, in 
areas?” 


what 


Fiftv-three schools reported that 
they had offered new courses this 
vear. Of these 49 had 
offered courses of a more or less 
formal nature, such as high school 
subjects, business subjects, 
cational and _ technical 


53 schools. 


and vo- 
subjects. 


Thirty-eight schools offered new 
courses in crafts and hobbies, and 
recreation or physiéal education. 
Six schools established new  pre- 
high school courses, three schools 
started activities classified as “Civic, 
Public 
courses, and one school each 
checked “Americanization, Liter- 
acy” and “Parent Education, Family 
Life.” Attempts to expand pro- 
grams apparently did not include 
any expe rimentation in the area of 
cultural 


little in civic Competency 


Affairs” two. new music 


advancement, and very 


Some 57 of the reporting schools 


indicated they had plans for tuture 
deve lopme nt of 


their programs. 


Items checked indicated about the 
same pattern for the future as that 
developed during the past year. 
One exception was the area of 
“Civic, Public Affairs” where six 
schools planned new activities. Sev- 
eral schools indicated that they did 
not know at the time of answering 
the survey form into what areas 
they would expand. The probable 
reason was that student and com- 
munity surveys and other means of 
determining new programs would 
not be used until much later in 
the school year. However, most 
schools did expect to increase their 
course offerings and were prepared 
to meet any new explicit demands. 
There was not much evidence of 
willingness to experiment with 
courses in untried areas so as to 
discover some of the less articulated 
needs. 


Interpreting the Findings 


Of the 30 or 35 million adults 
conservatively estimated to be at- 
tending classes or series of educa- 
tional meetings annually, the pub- 
lic schools, by estimate, enroll not 
more than 5,000,900, or one-sixth to 
one-seventh of this total. These 
enrollments are spotty, tending to 
peak up in the large 
thin out in the 
rural areas 


cities and to 
smaller cities and 
Moreover, there are 
great differences between the per- 
centages of adults enrolled in the 
various cities. And many cities are 
without programs. 


In the light of the 


American ideal 
of an enlightened citizenry, and i 

view of the vast investment in our 
public education svstem, the ques- 


tion can logically be asked, 
enough?” The question in being 
asked. answers itself. The public 
schools are the agency designated 
by the American people to furnish 
a common school education to all, 
and “common school” 


“Is this 


has come to 
mean at least a high school educa- 
tion. 


Bevond that, the fact that they 
are universal in scope, that they 
are paid for by all the people, and 
that thes contain what is in most 
communities an unmatched pool of 
building facilities, equipment, and 
trained manpower, places on them 

high degree of responsibility for 
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providing all adults with assistance 
in their problems of continuing 
education 

Robert A. Luke has written 
graphically of the social and eco- 
nomic cost to the nation and to the 
individual of the 
of millions of adults in this coun- 
trv—the 30 millions without 
a high school education, other mil- 
lions who have not finished grade 
chool, and of the 4,000,000 native 
and foreign-born who are absolute 
illiterates. He also has pointed out 
the need for the Ph. D.. the “senior 
adults for cul 
and for 


undereducation 


fh 
- OF 


citizen and other 
tural 
ities designed to 


advancement activ 
aid effective and 
informed citizenship participation 
by adults. “Manv agencies are 
participating, but the basic respon 
sibility 


the public schools 


and opportunity belong to 


Rightful Responsibility 


Hi t Can Sc hools 
Rightful Responsibility in 
Edu ation> 


Their 
Adult 
Perhaps responsible 
persons and groups in each state 
should look at their schools per- 
formance in adult education and ask 
two questions: First. “Are we Going 
enough?” If the 
negative, the second que stion would 
be “What more will it take to do 
the job? The answers would dif 
fer somewhat from state to state 
but would tend to fall into a gen- 
eral over-all pattern. 

First, schools should 
programs. A study conducted a few 
ago by the National Educa 
Association 6.000 
school districts with programs and 
11.000 without them, including one- 
third of all the cities of the Unite 
States. When one 
tremendous needs of 


Assume 


unswer is in the 


more start 
years 


tion showed 


considers the 
adults for oc- 
cupational training and up-grading, 
for keeping up with the 
knowledge, 
their effectiveness 
as family members and as citizens. 
it seems unthinkable for a school 
district large enough to support an 
adult education not to 
have one. 


vast 


amounts of new and 


for improving 


program 


To paraphrase a recent statement 


*Robert A. Luke, “The 
Undereducation.” N.E.A. 
XLV, No. 7, (Oct 


Cost of Adult 
Journal, Vol 
1956 ) p- $28-9 


by Mark Schinnerer, Superintend 
ent of Cleveland’s Public Schools. 
“The person who ceases to learn is 
outdistanced. In our rapidly mov- 
ing era people must continue to 
learn just to keep abreast of devel- 
opments. To stop learning is to be 
hopelessly left behind.” 


Conservative projections of re- 
cent U.S. Bureau of Census pop- 
ulation estimates indicate that there 
are approximately 105 million per- 
sons in the United States 21 vears 
of age and older. State and na- 
tional public opinion surveys indi- 
cate that upward of 40 per cent 
of the adult population would like 
to attend classes if they could get 
subjects they want at convenient 
times and places. This indicates a 

eady clientele of ne arly $5.000.000 
pie 


Broadening of goals, improve- 
ment of teaching, better promotion. 
and more precise gauging of needs 
could easily raise this figure, espe- 
cially if it were projected for an- 
other five vears, to well beyond 
50,000,000. What should be the pub- 
lic school’s share of the responsi- 
bility for teaching these 50,000,000 
adults? Whatever it is, historical 
precedent would indicate that to 
the extent the schools fail to do 
the job, some less-qualified profit- 
making or federal bureaucratic 
agency will by-pass them to their 
regret and try to fill the vacuum 


It, however, school administrators 
fulfill the promise offered by recent 
activities of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors—an affiliate of both the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A.—, and also the prom- 
ise offered by activities in states 
having newly appointed state di- 
rectors of adult education, such as 
Colorado, Georgia, and Minnesota, 
it may not happen. 

Second, programs should receive 
more financial support. Each state 
should provide some degree of fin- 
ancial support to local schools, and 
local school boards should in turn 
invest a reasonable share, say 2 to 
3 per cent, of their budgets in their 
adult education programs. Studies 
of public school finance have 
shown that in states where pro- 
grams receive state support, three 


+ he tad SRS 


times as many of the adults are 
enrolled as in those without this 
support. Studies have also shown 
that by investing 2 to 3 per cent 
of their annual budgets in adult 
education, local boards of educa- 
tion can provide programs ot out- 
standing quality and accommodate 
up to 10 per cent of the adults of 
the community. 

\ wholly new kind of light may 
be thrown on the problem of budg- 
eting for adult education when ad- 
ministrators realize that bringing 
the adults of the community into 
physical and psychological contact 
with the school through adult edu- 
cation activities may provide the 
most important single factor in 
gaining support for the total school 
program. 


Broadened Programs 


rhird, programs should be broad- 
ened, As one authority has pointed 
out, only as we develop functional 
programs aiding individuals and 
groups to solve the whole range ot 
complex human and _ social prob- 
lems which beset them can we ex- 
pect the kind and amount of finan- 
cial support which we have set as 
our goal? 
bulk ot 
designed chie fly 
for those lacking citize nship papers. 
a grammar school or a high school 
diploma, or basic occupational 
Meeting these needs is ot 
primary importance, and should be 
done in all communities where 
needed, but a moderately complete 
analvsis of educational needs would 
reveal, in most communities, edu- 
cational and cultural needs fa 
beyond the merely remedial ones. 
In some communities ways have 
been found to appraise needs on a 
broad basis, and this has led to 
programs which include along with 
the remedial work activities in the 
social sciences, in the humanities. 
in recreation and leisure time ac- 
tivities, and in many day to day 
practical problems. Program direc- 
tors should make this kind of com- 
munity appraisal their constant 
concern. 
Continued on page 244 
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In too many 


training. 


“Paul Sheats, Clarence LE avne, 
Adult Education, N. Y.. 


1953, p. 427. 
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series of three articles reviewing the programs 


Catholic, Jewish and Protestant denominations 


WHERE ARE WE IN ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 
1. Catholic Approaches and Problems 


ry. 

es questions to be discussed 
here are, I believe, where we are 
in adult religious education, and 
what are some of the new ap- 
proaches and programs. | shall try 
to answer these questions very 
briefly with regard to the ¢ ‘atholic 
contingent, on both the local and 
national level. 

Last vear | made a rather cursory 
study of these problems. 1 had 
been invited to conduct a seminar 
in a workshop on Catholic adult 
education at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, so 1 made a brief preliminary 
study of the field. 

First of all, I sent questionnaires 
to 230 Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities asking them if they spon- 
sored adult education programs, 
and if they did, to send me one 
of their brochures. I received 170 
replies, 80 affirmative and 90 nega- 
tive. This number does not  in- 
clude, of course, Catholic institu- 
tions of higher education which 
conduct night schools. 

No one will deny that night 
schools which offer a modified 
schedule of regular day-school 
credit courses are giving a form of 
adult education. But in the present 
usage of the term, adult education 
usually refers to short courses with- 
out credit, not leading to an aca- 
demic degree. 

On examining the brochures sent 
to me by the 80 colleges offering 
bona fide adult education, | found 
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that their programs are, in the 
main, of a high quality. They in- 
clude courses in religion, theology, 
Scripture, the social sciences, mar- 
riage and the family, philosophy. 
psychology, literature. art. music. 
science. 

Vocational and recreational! 
courses are also listed by some 
schools, but in most cases the more 
solid courses predominate. The 
main purpose of the programs 
is to study and discuss present- 
day problems in the light of Chris- 
tian principles. The general opin- 
ion seems to be that if a program 
stresses only facts, skills and tech- 
niques, and neglects fundamental 
truths about God and man, it is 
rather superficial, fruitless, and a 
waste of time. 

The late Pope Pius XII said 
an address to adult educators in 
1953: “A school for adults must 
provide not only instruction, but 
education and culture. Not con- 
tent with teaching positive norms 
along with technical and methodo- 
logical knowledge, it must also un- 
dertake to explain human problems 
belonging to the spiritual order.” 

This does not mean, of course, 
that nothing but religion and re- 
lated courses are to be taught. 
Whatever contributes to right liv- 
ing, social justice, international 
peace, and the understanding of 
our fellowmen is of prime impor- 
tance, and its investigation and 
study are in accordance with our 
educational philosophy. As the 
French Cardinal Saliege once re 
marked, “The kingdom of God 
not of this world. But it is in this 
world that men lay hold of it.” 

There is actually a sharp division 


of opinion among Catholic educa- 
tors as to just what tvpe of courses 
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should be included in an adult edu- 
cation program. Some hold that 
the broader and fuller the program, 
the more people it will attract, 
the more needs it will fulfill, and 
the greater good it will accomplish. 
Others take an opposite view. They 
contend that we should not waste 
our time, energy and limited re- 
sources in giving courses which are 
somewhat trivial, such as folk danc- 
ing, weaving, bridge, playing golf 

—and which others can give as 
well or better than we can; that 
we should conserve our efforts and 
limited resources for more serious 
courses which are worthy of a 
college. 

They hold that it is preferable to 
analyze the complexities of the 
Book of Job or to discuss sound 
moral principles as set forth by 
Christ in the gospels to a small 
group of zealous, interested per- 
sons, than it is to teach bridge- 
playing to 200. A study of the 
bulletins of Catholic institutions 
shows that this conservative opin- 
ion generally prevails. 


Other Types of Programs 


In addition to these more formal! 
programs of adult education con- 
ducted by colleges, there are many 
others sponsored by dioceses par- 
ishes, libraries, high schools. and 
special centers. | shall not go into 
detail about them, but will men- 
tion only three examples by way 
of illustration 

l. Inthe archdiocese of Chicago 
the adult’ education program is 
planned and directed by Russell 
Barta and his staff from one cen 
tral office, but is conducted in 
neighborhood centers at 10 high 
schools in various districts 
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2. There are some 40 Catholic 
usually called Insti- 
tutes of Industrial Relations, over 
the country, 
attached to an ete institu- 
tion, and 20 which are not. 

3. In Philade Iphia, St. John the 
Evangelist parish, strategically lo- 
cated across the street from Wana- 


labor - he vols 


some 


maker s, sponsors, under the direc- 
tion of the 
Joseph Cox. the largest and most 


pastor, Monsignor 


successtul adult education 


parish 
program that we have 
try Each veai 


in the coun- 
11,000 per- 
sons enroll in one or more of the 


some 


125 courses offered 

In the category of Catholic 
education might well bs 
other activities, although thev are 
not so labelled. The ¢ 
neces in preparation for marriage 
the Catholic Inter-racial Centers 
the study clubs of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, the Chris- 
tian Family Movement, the Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conterence, the 
Grail. the Serra Clubs, and the 
extensive work of the National 
of Catholic Men and 


adult 
included 


ana Conter- 


Councils 
Women 

It we do include these 
the number of Catholics 
part in adult education goes up 
into the millions. Most of their 
ictivities are definitely educational 
in their scope As one of the 
pamphlets ot the National Council 
of Catholic Women states: “~The 
whole movement of Catholic Ac- 
tion is one of education, of positive 
spiritual, intellectual 


groups, 


taking 


cle velopm nt, 
and social. 
Certainly there is no conflict be- 
tween their goals and those of the 
Adult Education Association, which 


ling to its leaders, 


accor¢ is to de- 
velop competence to deal with life's 
proble ms—persons il, family, social. 
economic, moral and spiritus il, and 
to accept life’s responsibilities with 
intelligence 
maturity, 
Most of the adult education pro- 
grams that I have mentioned oper- 
ate on the 
of them are also organized on the 
national level. About four vears 
ago a Commission on Adult Edu- 
cation was established in the 
National Catholic Educational 


sociation tor the 


and psychological 


local level, and some 


purpose of coor- 
dinating these local groups. Last 


20 of which are 


June it elected officers, drew up a 
Constitution and developed into 
the National Catholic Adult Edu- 
cation Commission. It is holding 
its second meeting here in Cincin- 
nati today. Several projects have 
developed on the national level. 
\ Handbook of Adult Education 
has been compiled, and published 
by Bruce in December. In_ this 
little volume we have attempted 
to collect information such as I am 
giving vou today, with the hope 
that it mav serve as a compact ret- 
individuals or 
interested in Catholic adult educa- 
tion, and also as a guide for those 


erence for groups 


desiring to establish programs or 
take part in the adult education 
movement 


An Important Section 


It seems to me quite evident that 
religious adult education should be 
t Very important 
AEA. The main purpose of 


education is to satisfy the 


section in the 
adult 
needs 
and aspirations of adult people as 
individuals and as members of so- 
ciety. In the hierarchy of values, 
spiritual needs rank first 

In an address at the formal open- 
ing of the International Conference 
on Adult Education in 1949, Jaime 
Torres Bodet, Director General 
UNESCO. said: “In a world where 
material interests have become the 
mainspring of action, and where 
economic success is the measuring 
rod of values. individuals, classes 
and nations act as enemies or rivals 
rather than as partners: so that it 
is seldom that a man has been lone- 
lier, poorer or more unhappy.” 

We are living in an era when 
means of communication and trans- 
portation have drastically reduced 
distances, when miracle drugs have 
v lengthened the life 
when automation and_ tech- 
nological advances have changed 
our entire pattern of living, giving 
us comforts and conveniences that 


considerably 
span, 


were undreamed of a century ago. 
Yet, according to Bodet, man has 
never been lonelier, poorer or more 
unhappy. Evidently material goods 
do not satisfy man’s needs. 

If there is any hope for world 
peace and international unity, it 
cannot be founded on atom bombs. 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. 


and another global war, but on the 
wise guidance of God-fearing lead- 
ers, on informed judgments and 
intelligent interest and on the pray- 
ers and sacrifices of an enlightene ad 
people. Anything that can be done 
through adult education to enable 
people to realize the real meaning 
and supreme importance of life, as 
well as its ultimate end and pur- 
pose, should be of inestimable value 
tor time and eternity. 

1 am not at all sure I have an- 
swered the questions put before 
us today. Where are we in adult 
religious education? I tried to tell 
vou where I think Catholics are 
at the present time, and, I assure 
vou, we realize that we are not 
very far at all and that we are 
limping along very lamely toward 
our goal. 

With regard to new approaches, 
our Commission is attempting some 
projects on the national level in 
our summer workshop, our Hand- 
book, the leadership training school 
which we are planning for next 
summer, and a few other 
projects. 

\s to problems, they are still too 
many to enumerate, and all we can 
do is tackle them one at a time. 
Our efforts at effective national 
organization is the major one at 
the moment. Another problem is 
that many of us are too formal 
our programs. ; 
sist in lecture series followed by 
discussion (which is good, but only 
one method ) 


lesser 


Too often they con- 


Too often we fail to go into the 
community, set up an adult edu- 
cation council and an advisory com- 
mittee, trv to discover the local 
needs and institute study — 
to discuss these needs and seek ¢ 
remedy for them. If we had “i 
lecturing and 
groups and buzz sessions, we would 
probably be more successful. The 
tact that so m: ny of our programs 
are sponsored by colleges and uni- 
versities accounts, | 


more discussion 


believe. for 
our academic conservatism. 

The importance of adult religious 
education cannot be overstressed. 
Programs that give man spiritual 
enlightenment and inspiration, that 
bring him closer to God and _ his 
fellowmen in charity ought to be 


put at the top of the list and given 
Continued on page 240 
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WHERE ARE WE IN ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


2. Jewish Approaches and Problems 


es are fond of saying about 
themselves that they are just like 
other people—only more so. This 
applies to adult Jewish education 
in the United States, which reflects 
the general national adult educa- 
tion enterprise. Like the larger 
movement, it is a sprawling tent 
giving cover to many kinds of pro- 
grams carried on under 
auspices, both religious and com- 
munal, varying widely in quality, 
scope, and ultimate objectives. 


numerous 


The adult education programs to 
be tound in the average American 
community with any sizable Jewish 
population usually run the gamut 
trom religiously-oriented classes 
and lectures in the 
forums and projects in drama. 
music, arts and crafts in the com- 
munity center. They include 
a number of overlapping, 
times compe titive discussion groups 
and programs capa by organ- 
izations interested in Zionism and 
Israel, Jewish sie problems, 
and human rights. Opportunities 
are generally available for adults 
to study elementary or advanced 
Hebrew, the Bible, Jewish history, 
and Jewish customs and ceremonies. 


synagogues to 


also 
some- 


In addition to the variety of its 
structure, adult Jewish education 
further mirrors the larger move- 
ment by its bet spirit of experi- 
ment ition. Taking a cue from gen- 
eral education, Jewish groups are 


usually conversant with the latest 


Lity EpetMan is Editorial and 

ministrative Assistant, Department of 
Jewish Education, B'nai B'rith. Sh 
read this paper as one of three parti- 
cipants in a panel discussion on “Wher 
Are We in Adult Religious Education’ 
at the Cincinnati Conference Mrs 
Edelman formerly was executive secre- 
tary of the National Academy for Jew- 
ish Studies of the United Synagogu 
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techniques and approaches. Work- 
shops, buzz-sessions, role-playing. 
socio-dramas, and other group dy- 
devices are familiar; and 
something is generally known about 
the use of films, filmstrips, and 
other audio-visual aids. The use 
of adult education committees to 
insure maximum participation at 
the planning stage is widely advo- 
cated, though not always practiced. 


namics 


Though an occasional novel ap- 
proach has risen to a peak of pop- 
ularity and then waned, the fol- 
lowing patterns have emerged as 
the most stable, popular, and eflec- 
tive in teaching Judaism to adults: 

1. Study and discussion groups. 
The informal 
considered by adult educators gen- 
erally as the most powerful and 
most flexible instrument of adult 
learning, is the backbone and main- 
stay of most synagogue and Jewish 
organiz: itional programs. Meeting 
in a public building or in a private 
home, and usually made up of a 
men and 


face-to-face group, 


more Worme}n, 
groups monthly. 
biweekly—some in the 


but most in 


dozen or 
these convene 
weekly, or 
morning or afternoon, 
the evening. 

Some groups are led by rabbis 
or other protessional teachers. 
while lay used by 
countless groups. that use 
the problem or “topical” approac h, 
focusing on Jewish lite. 
often with invited experts as speak- 


called 


as pos- 


discussants are 
Those 
issues 
ers or resource persons, are 
discussion groups. As far 
sible, the term “study 
reserved for those emploving a 
Bible. 
book, or a classic or contemporary 
book of Jewish interest 

2. Lectures, forums, panels, sym- 
posia. Despite the decline in recent 
years of public lectures, owing in 
part to the impact of television and 


group Is 


basic text such as the prayer 


other mass media, and 


also to the 


By LILY EDELMAN 


stress by educators on active rather 
than passive participation as essen- 
tial to real adult learning, the lec- 
ture series, with its numerous varia- 
tions of panels, symposia, and 
forums, . still ; 
vogue and influence. 

Some of the larger 
and community centers offer elab- 
orate public lecture series by out- 
standing personalities, and a num- 
ber of rabbis use the lecture method 
as their principal teaching device. 
Individual organizations often in- 
speakers in order to 
brighten up their meetings and 
boost attendance. 


enjoys considerable 


synagogue 


vite “name” 


3. Congregational Institutes of 
Jewish Studies. The pattern of de- 
voting one evening a week over a 
period ranging anywhere from six 
to 30 weeks to a continuous Insti- 
tute of Jewish Studies has devel- 
oped, particularly in Conservative 
and Reform synagogues. 
ally, such 
tively 


Occasion- 
Institutes are coopera 
sponsored by several 
congregations and community agen- 
cies. The Institute | 


offers a group of hour-long small 


usual session 
classes or study groups on Hebrew 
Bible, Jewish history, and 
basic subjects. The 


other 
second hou 


is then devoted to a mayo lecture 


series, attended by all participants 
in the earlier classes. A social 
period usually winds up the eve- 
ning. Many synagogues also offer 


clusters of morning or afternoon 
classes for women. 

4. Institutes of Judaism. One ot 
the fastest growing and most pop 
ular techniques in adult Jewish ed 
ucation is the Institute or “retreat 
in which a group of individuals 
gather at 


or country 


some. isolated campsite 
hotel for 
Jewish study 
scholars. Based on the 


Babylonian kallah, 


pattern has 


; several days 
of intensive with 
Ancient 
this traditional 
brought 


been into 
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prominence by Bnai Brith’s Insti 
tutes of Judaism, which have ex 
yanded during the past 10 years 
trom Wildacres, North Carolina, 
through the South and Southwest, 
the Middle West, the East and 
West Coasts, and to Canada, Eu 
rope, and Mexico. These Institutes 
make a point of featuring faculties 
representative of all wings of Juda 
attended by both men 
and women. Mid-winter, at-home 
and other variations of the Insti- 
tute idea are being 

5. Natural situations. In addi 
tion to the more organized kind of 
adult education, “natural 
situations Jewish life are being 
utilized for informal, functional 
adult These 
rabbis around a 
theme the 
insertion of articles on Jewish con- 


isin and are 


develope d 


many 


education, include 
pulpit series by 
specific educational 
tent in synagogue and organiza 
tional bulletins, holiday workshops 
and most 
on education for pare nts. The latter 
grows out of the conviction that 
Jewish education tor children is 
meaningful only when supported 
by a Jewish atmosphere in the 


important, a new stress 


home 
The Sunday 
Club, 


uo ea , 
vodcue 


; Morning Breaktast 
originally a common syna- 
pattern for men, is often 
offered for parents bringing their 
children to Seondli iy school. Also 
popular are Torah luncheons con- 
ducted for Ropes sha in down 
town hotels. 

6. Leadership training. The po 
tentialities of adult Jewish educa- 
tion are increasingly being brought 
to the attention of national lay and 
professional leaders in American 
Jewish communal and religious life 
In an effort to make it a matter of 
“face” for Jewish organizations and 
institutions to show some adult ed 
ucation effort as part of their pro- 
gram, a variety of leadership train 
ing projects has been brought into 
being. 

Torah 
period of 10 or 15 minutes devoted 
to a prayer, a Biblical passage, o1 


For example sessions—a 


a philosophic al idea—at synagogue 
trustee and board meetings, and at 
regional and national conventions 
of many organizations, as well as 
at regular club and organizational 
meetings are quite popular. 

7. Cultural programs. The use 


of the one-shot meeting to impart 
aspects of Judaism is stressed by 


many adult educators in the hope 


that even a brief encounter with 
Judaism may serve as an appetizer 
for more systematic and intensive 
fare. Bnai Brith emphasizes the 
importance ot cultural 
ming, and advocates the use of at 


program 


least 10 minutes of each regular 
meeting of its men’s lodges and 
womens chapters for something 
Jewish content. 

S. Personal study. The 


agement of 


encour- 
Jewish study on the 
part of individuals, though a neg- 
lected area, has been considerably 
Jeu ish He ritage 
Brith's quarterly magazine, 


discussed Bai 
is de- 
signed primarily as “a learning 
tool” for the individual, although 


it is also used by groups 


Shortage of Teachers 
and Materials 


Like the general adult educa- 
tion movement, adult Jewish edu- 
cation faces many serious problems. 
including the 
teachers and other 


shortage of trained 
r personnel, Few 
among the so-called “professionals” 
have specific training for teaching 
adults — even rabbinical students 
rarely receive special orientation— 
or for administering programs of 
adult Jewish education. Most hav. 
drifted into the field through some 
accidental Without ade- 
quate background and lacking relli- 
able facts on the success or failure 


detour 


of most ongoing adult Jewish edu- 
cation programs, they are pretty 
methods of 


“hunch.” and 


much forced to use 
“trial and 
“plaving by ear. 


error, mi 


In addition, there is a dearth otf 
study materials prepared tor the 
nonacademic reader. Simply and 
clearly written books, with built-in 
incentives for discussion, are. still 
lacking in most areas of Jewish 
interest. Here too, as in the matte 
of teaching personnel, improvisa 
tion and “catch-as-catch-can” are 
the order of the day. A Great Books 
of Judaism series and other publi 
cations in preparation by Bhai 
Brith are attempts to bring an 
ose" Jewish education literature 
into being. Other national Jewish 
organizations are also at work on 
similar projects. 


The underlying problem of adult 
Jewish education —from which the 
above flows — is its second-class. 
marginal status. With few excep- 
tions, adult education does not re- 
ceive in the average synagogue or 
organizational budget, allocations 
equivalent to those given child- 
hood education and vouth projects. 
Nor does it vet occupy the same 
priority as philanthropic and de- 
tense endeavors in most organiza 
tion and institutional programs. 

Adult Jewish education, like all 
religious education programs, parts 
company with most of general 
adult education in its heavy stress 
on content. The object of adult 
Jewish education is to teach the 
spiritual content of Judaism. In 
this, it grows out of a noble tradi- 
tion which for centuries has 
equi ated study for its own sake or 
continuous learning — what Jews 
call Torah —with the religious 
workshop. “An ignorant person 
cannot be pious,” said the sage 
Hillel. “Until when must one 
study?” asks one of the 
books Judaism. 
of one’s death. 


sacred 
“Until the day 
. So long as one 
is not busving himself with Torah. 
he is forgetting it 5 

\ much-quoted Talmudic adage 
is that when a man is led to judg- 
ment he is asked not how much 
he knows but how long he learns. 
“Did you fix a time for learning?” 
is the crucial question Another 
favorite is the tale of the learned 
rabbi in Poland who was dismissed 
bv his community because no light 
was seen ,in his house after iaid- 
night, a sign that he was not studvy- 
ing enough. 

Today, however, the sad reality 
is that much of what passes for 
adult study is not worthy of the 
Some of it might better be 
called indoctrination or promotion 


hame. 


of specific Jewish causes or spe- 
cific branches of Judaism. There 
is a wide range of interpretation on 
what aspects of Judaism to teach 
and for what purpose, and in cer 
tain areas there is too much un- 
clinging to tradition for 
its own sake with too little thought 
about its relevance today. 

On the positive side of the ledger, 
however, it can be said that a 
growing number of Jewish leaders, 
Continued on page 240 


selective 


Adult Leadership 
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WHERE ARE WE IN ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


3. Protestant Approaches and Problems 


1 

ee potentialities are in- 
herent in Christian adult education. 
Nearly fifteen million men and 
women are enrolled in Protestant 
church school classes in America. 
Additional millions are involved in 
activities within the churches which 
direct educational possibilities and 
implications. This is undoubtedly 
the most extensive adult education 
operation in our time. 

The need for more effective Chris- 
tian adult education is obvious and 
compelling. We must match the 
urprecedented advances in the 
technological and material aspects 
of modern civilization, the rapid 
changes taking place in our eco- 
nomic, political and social struc- 
tures, the tremendous responsibili- 
ties that have been thrust upon us 
in world affairs, with a more ade- 
quate moral and spiritual develop- 
ment. Else the promise which the 
future holds will not be realized. 

The churches must place a greater 
emphasis than in the past upon the 
Christian education of adults. The 
popular notion, held widely a gen- 
eration ago, that religious education 
is only a matter for children and 
youth seems now short-sighted and 
naive. Adults make the decisions 
that will determine the world of 
tomorrow. The behavior of adults 
in the community affects the stand- 
ards and practices of children more 
than the precepts of their teachers. 

The ignorance and prejudices ot 
adults stand in the wavy of achieving 


Lawrence C. Littie, Director of 
Courses in Religious Education, School 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
was the third member of a_ panel 
which discussed “Where Are We in 
Adult Religious Education” at the 
Cincinnati Conference, and this article 
is an adaptation of his talk. Dr. Littl 
has compiled a selected bibliography 
on Christian adult education, which 
was published in the Information Sert 

ice bulletin published by the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America for January 17, 1959 
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some of the high hopes of youth. 
The race may go forward on the 
feet of today’s children, but the 
pace of its progress depends more 
than we formerly realized upon the 
willingness of adults to remove the 
roadblocks that stand in the way. 


It Has Lagged Behind 


The Christian education of adults 
has lagged behind its high poten- 
tialities because of built-in weak- 
nesses and limitations that should 
be recognized and corrected. Many 
of its leaders are poorly trained 
and have too little understanding of 
the difficulties and complexities of 
the process of Christian growth. 
Much teaching is inane and remete 
from the interests and needs ot 
adults today. Too few know how 
to translate “the faith once delivered 
to the saints” into the current idiom 

Many of the bristling problems 
which adults must face in our 
modern world, and which must 
be solved if maximum Christian 
growth is to be achieved, rarely 
come within the range of consider- 
ation. Knowledge of human nature 
of the influences which condition 
its development, and the ways of 
learning, which has been gained 
through the “secular” disciplines are 
not sufficiently understood and uti- 
lized in the education work of the 
churches. Too great dependence 
is placed upon methods of teaching 
which are known to be obsolete 
and nonproductive. 

Responsible leaders of Christian 
adult determined 
that these weaknesses and _ limita- 
tions shall be overcome. They see 
no reason why the best available 
knowledge, gained trom whateve! 
sources, should not be utilized in 
the improvement of Christian edu- 
cation. confident that 
Christian faith and experience are 
strengthened and deepened as 
workers in Christian education 
establish and maintain vital contact 


education are 


They are 


By LAWRENCE C. LITTLE 


with specialists in other fields who 
are extending knowledge of per- 
sonality and improving methods of 
its development. 

They know that theologians have 
much to Jearn from anthropologists, 
psychologists and sociologists; and 
that these in turn may learn much 
from theologians. And they believe 
that their own understanding and 
appreciation of the Christian herit- 
age will grow as they share their 
faith with others who are not di- 
rectly concerned with its transmis- 
sion. 

The Workshop on the Christian 
Education of Adults, held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, June 15- 
27, 1958, was sponsored jointly by 
the School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, and the Department 
of Adult Work, Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. It was made possible by a 
grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

This workshop brought together 
YO carefully selected leaders who 
engaged in study, discussion and 
continuing conversation for the 
two-week period in the effort to 
increase their knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the present-day task 
of Christian adult education. 

\ dozen of these were nationally 
known specialists in fields other 
than Christian eco- 
nomics, political science, journal- 
ism, psychology, psychiatry, soci- 
ology, education administration, 
public education, general adult edu- 
cation, the ecumenical movement. 
theology. The others were directly 
involved in the work of Christian 
education: pastors: directors of re- 
ligious education; executive direc- 
tors of denominational boards of 
Christian directors of 
adult work in the denominations: 
state, regional and national execu- 


education: 


education; 


tives: leaders in men’s and women’s 
work: Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. ex 
ecutives: protessors of Christian 
education in universities and theo- 
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logical seminaries; and graduate 
students of universities who have 
special interests in adult education 
and who have been trained in 
methods of educational research 

rhe pattern of the workshop con 
sisted of a series papers bv the 
consultants, in which each sought 
to summarize findings and insights 
gained through study and research 
in his field that seemed relevant to 
the task of Christian education: and 
to make such application as he 
could to the educational programs 
of the churches. Each of the papers 
was followed by a panel discussion 
in which specialists in other fields 
raised que stions. made critical com 
ments, and referred to helptul re 
sources Which are available tor 
further study of the problems raised 
in the paper Each of the general 
sessions was followed bv work 

which sought to discover 

the implicatio is for Christian ed 
cation 

All who engaged in the workshop 
made advance preparation bv. the 
careful study of a svilabus which 
raised some of the important ISSue 
and problems in Christian adult 
education and contained a selected 
bibliography covering the areas 
treated in the workshop 


General Questions 
Among. the 


dealt with were these: 


l Vhat new opportunities 
problems are prese nted to adults b: 
recent changes and current trends 
in American culture? 

How are adults affected by 
culture? 

3. What kinds of adult learning 
will be required by our changing 
society in the next 25 vears 

$. What specific needs for con 
tinuing learning will adults have 
in order to live adequately under 
the new conditions? 

5. What should be the objectives 
of adult education? 

6. What is the unique role of 
Christian education in a complish- 
ing the general aims of adult edu- 
cation? 

7. What should be the objective S 
of Christian adult education? 

S. How can the needs of adults 
be better served through Christian 
education? 


9. What are some of the major 
strengths and weaknesses of Chris- 
tian adult education as carried on 
in our churches? 

10. How can adults be guided 
in their growth toward Christian 
maturity? 

ll. How can the content and 
methods of Christian adult educa- 
tion be improved? 

12. What are some of the most 


pressing advances needed in Chris 
tian adult education today ¥ 

\ volume ot selected addresses 

apers and symposia presented 
eaten the workshop has been col- 
lected. Some of the papers were 
furnished by their writers, and thes: 
have been printed as eg 
Tape recordings were made of all 
the addresses. These have been 
transcribed and edited, and some ot 
them are included in the volume 

It is planned to prepare another 
volume containing the remaining 
addresses, together with some ot 
the reports and working papers of 
the several study groups. 

The circulation of these volumes 

been limited to those who at- 

tended the workshop, and to those 
who are immediately associated 
with them in the work of Christian 
adult education. It is hoped that 
& summary volume may be pre- 
pared and published later, thus 
making available to a wider public 
some of the rich resources that 
grew out of the outcomes of the 
workshop, not only for Christian 
dueation but for adult education. 


. Catholic re aneeaaa 


Continued from pa 


priority ove aan that deal with 
material values. 

Once in a_ psychiatry course 
offered in our adult education pro- 
gram at Donnelly College, the 
teacher. a psvchiatrist from Men- 
ninger Institute in Topeka. re- 
marked to the 75 people betore 
him: “There are, | am sure, many 
people living right here in this 
block. sitting at home this evening 
bored to death, trving to kill time. 
with no interests, their minds va- 
cant. Tomorrow they will go back 
to another dull dav in the office.” 
These adults might well have de- 
rived intellectual and spiritual profit 


from attending the psychiatry 
course, finding a new interest in 
life and adding joy to their hearts. 

If by our adult religious educa- 
tion we could bring the light to 
shine through ourselves, first of all, 
and then bring more light to our 
contemporary men and women, 
more light into the darkness arising 
trom doubts and fears and_ inse- 
curity, from tensions and_ hysteria 
in this cold-war atomic age. we 
would indeed be fulfilling the great- 
est need of all, and accomplishing 
a verv vital and sacred mission. 


2. Jewish Approaches 
Continued from page 238 

rabbis, and_ professional educators 
are coming to realize that adult 
Jewish education would do well to 
divorce itself from the narrow par- 
tisan or sectarian approach and to 
align itself with the forces of lib- 
eral adult education. 

Mordecai Kaplan, one ot Amer- 
ican Jewry’s most articulate spokes- 
men and philosophers, defines the 
task of adult Jewish education as 
follows: “It has to teach American 
Jews how to live in two civiliza- 
tions, and help bring about free- 
dom, justice, and peace in the 
world.” And Abraham Heschel, a 
contemporary Jewish theologian, 
asserts. that Prag aces must be 
he ‘Iped to find i 1 Judaism at least 
a partial answer to the ultimate 
problems of human existence.” 

The liberal adult Jewish educa- 
tor, seeing himself as a teacher of 
humanistic Judaism, acts out the 
conviction that much of the Jewish 
heritage is eternally relevant. in 
our contemporary world, and that 
it can help American Jews to en- 
rich their individual live Ss by broad- 
ening and deepening their under- 
standing of man and God, of lite 
and death. It can remind and 
help them to try to live by the 
ethical values of the Hebrew 
prophets. 

The task of adult Jewish educa- 
tion, in this context. becomes not 
so much to make good or better 
Jews—but to create mature, think- 
ing human beings so thoroughly 
rooted in their religious heritage 
that they can draw on it for the 
benefit of themselves, their families, 
and their fellow men. 


Adult Leadership 
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ai Conterence on Architecture 
for Adult Education, co-sponsored 
by the Commission on Architecture 
of the Adult Education Association 
and the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion of Purdue University, which 
was held in connection with the 
formal opening of the Adult Edu- 
cation facilities at Purdue, 
ber 3-4, 1958, will be 
in the March 
LEADERSHIP. 

The intent of this preliminary 
statement is to comment briefly on 
the purpose of the conference, the 
nature of the program, and the new 
adult education facilities at Purdue 
which the helped to 
dedicate. It is hoped thereby to 
whet the readers appetite for the 
summary of the proceedings which 
will be available later. 

The program committee in_ its 
planning made three 
which largely 
ture of the namely: 

1. There is inadequate under- 
standing by architects and institu- 
tional leaders of the physical re- 
quirements of adult education. 


2. There 


Decem- 
summarized 


issue of ADUL1 


conterence 


assumptions 
determined the na- 
conterence, 


is inadequate knowl- 
edge of adult educational theorv. 
Most of the present thinking on 
this subject comes from experience 
with traditional education, 
tion, religious activities, etc. 
there is 
thinking.” 

3. There is inadequate commu- 
nication between architects, 
cators, agency administrators, and 
adult education consumers, espe- 
cially when it comes to joint plan 
ning of physical facilities. 

\ survey of the physical facilities 
presently be ‘ing used for adult edu- 
cation was condacted by Malcolm 


recrea- 
Hence 
“trontiet 


need for some 


edu- 


1959 


February 


ARCHITECTURE FOR ADULT 


A Preliminary Report 


By HERBERT C. HUNSAKER and MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


Knowles in advance ot the 
ence. 


conter- 
Its purpose was to identity 
some of the problems, deficiencies. 
and obstacles encountered by adult 
educators in the use of their present 
facilities. The data from this sin 
vey was tabulated and summarized 
by Herbert E. Clark. 
Adult Education, Purdue Univer- 
sity, and made available to the 
participants betore the conference 
was convened. 


Division of 


The questionnaire was mailed to 
534 adult education administrators 
and program Returns 
were received trom 204  respond- 
ents. 


directors. 


Favorable Features 


Most frequently indicated fea 
tures of their facilities regarded ; 
being most satisfactory fon adult 
education purposes were: location 
movable adult sized 
tables, lighting equipment. 
lavout, decoration, 
facilities, facilities 
audio-visual Hexibility of 
equipment, ventilation, and tacili 
ties for serving retreshments 


chairs and 
Space 
service, parking 
adjustable — to 
aids, 


The most frequently mentioned 
features regarded as least satistac- 
tory included: seating (uncomfort- 
able and_ stationary), insufficient 
and inflexible equipment, lighting. 
location of facilities. parking facili- 
ties, space layout. decoration, venti 
lation, audio-visual facilities and 
equipment, acoustics, library tacili- 
ties, and storage facilities 

The conterence program was 
centered around ze theme “Creat 
ing A Favorable Environment Fo 
Adult ob nvcoolie It was con 
cerned in the main with the tol 
lowing basic questions: 


EDUCATION 


1. What are the philosophical 
concepts of adult education and 
significant program trends which 
may influence the physical plant 
and environment for adult 
learning? 

2. What does the educator and 
the architect need to know 
the consumers and 


about 
users of the 
physical plant, research and plan- 
ning, architectural design. and 
equipment, in order to do a bettet 
job of plant planning for adult 
education? 


3. What are some of the im- 
plications of the conterence  find- 
ings for the future planning of the 
plant and environment for adult 
learning? 


The conference procedure = in 
volved the use of general sessions 
for the presentation of ideas 


ciple Ss. 


prin- 
and procedures of common 
all of the 
and the use. of 


concern to participants 
special interest 
groups to enable the 


test. apply . and 


conterees to 
share ideas Ih 
areas of special concern to them 
Seven groups met in one of the 
final 


They considered the 
how they 


sessions ot the conterence 
question of 
better job 
adult ed 


institutions: 


could do a 
of plant planning tor 
ucation in religious 
colleges and universities: 


labor 


and libraries 


schools: 
and industry: 
munity centers: 


busine SS com 


\pproximately 250 persons at 
tended the conference. They came 
trom 17 states, the District of Co 
lumbia, and Canada. The three 
professional groups with the larg 
est number of participants were 
about 100 


architects 


colleges and universities, 


public schools, 45; and 


25. Other educators o1 especially 
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fairly 
evenly divided among the tollow 


. ] r) , 
ntcrested ersons were 


ing: libraries. business and indus- 


try, labor, churches, community 
including recreation and 
work Twenty-eight —na- 


tional and state organizations with 


centers 


social 


‘ special interest in adult educa- 


cooperated in planning and 


tron 


S 
sponsoring the program, Lo ac 


tively participated in the conter 


} 


ence deliberations 

The expenses ot the conterence 
AEA’s Commission 
Uni- 


funds 


were shared by 


on Architecture and Purdue 
The 


came from a balance left over from 


versity Commission 


i special grant from The Fund for 
Adult Education. The Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for 
\dults has also agreed to help pay 
tor the pub 
lishing a report of the conference 


cost of editing and 
In advance of the conference 
Purdue Universitv, in ec operation 
with the local architects. prepared 
an exhibit which graphically de 
picted the development of the Me 
morial Center Building from the 
inception of the idea.to the com 
During the con- 
tours 


pleted structure 
rerence guided 
lucted by the faculty 


ind staff in cooperation with th 


WeTe con- 


university 


architects who planned and de 


signed the building 


This new Center adjacent to the 
Purdue Memorial Union. houses a 
complex variety of facilities and 
These include the uni 


versitys library and 


activities 
audio-visu il 
center; the offices of University Ex 
tension including the Divisions of 
Adult Education and Technical Ex 
tour Loeb 


Theater which accommodates 1.050. 


tension: auditoriums 


Fowler Hall — 400, Experimental 
Theater — 200, and Audio-Visual 
Lecture Hall—100; 16 conference 
rooms, varying in capacity trom 


70 to 200 persons; two committec 


rooms; an information center: a 


student and visitors lounge; a 
snack bar and lounge; 70 individual 
study 


rooms for use bv faculty 


graduate students, and conference 
participants; two ballrooms; sub- 
stantial exhibit areas; and student 
activity facilities 

All conference rooms and audi- 
toriums are equipped with public 
address systems. audio-visual equip- 
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nent. and TV outlets. The entire 
structure of 550 rooms occupies SIX 
floors, and is completely air-condi- 
tioned. It was completed (except 
and TV facilities) in 
1958 at a 


for radio 
the spring of cost ot 


$8.650,000 


Block Building in Clinton Hill 


Continued from page 230 


these monthly meetings, one person 
from the leade rship team of each 
branch joins in an idea exchange 
with other leaders. 

Thus, the successful method used 
to halt adolescent hedge pullers on 
Rose Terrace may next be applied 
on South 17th Street. The discovery 
of the citv official actually in charge 
of sewer cleaning can be utilized 
bv others. whose street corners are 
flooded during rainfalls. At thes 
meetings the Council vice-presi 
dent in charge of the committee 
offers constructive suggestions for 
improving branch operations. The 
staff member of the Commission on 
Group Relations acts as observer 
commenting on meeting structure 
and rapport. The Council 
dent, who often sits in, 
orient the branch leaders on over 


pres! 


helps to 


all neighborhood and city develop 
ments, bringing in accounts of the 
programs in other Newark commu 
nity councils. 

Literature on urban renewal, hu 
man relations, and housing is given 
out in quantity for branch distribu- 
tion. The news items and questions 
raised at these Block 
Steering Committee meetings ap- 
pear bi-monthly in the Council's 
“Neighborhood News.” Or they ar 
printed in monthly block news- 
letters, a flourishing phe nomenon. 
which brings to residents the latest 
details of branch activities. First 
of these newsletters was “Leaves 
from the Farley Avenue Branch,” 
but “Sevmour Avenue Signals” and 


“Peshine Progress,” 


Leaders 


soon followed. 
with the latest entrant being the 
“Osborne Observer.” Block leaders 
are encouraged to write their own 
copy, Which is then proofread and 
published by the Council’s Com- 
munications Committee. 

All this is accomplished by 
volunteers! All for $1.00 a year per 
individual, $5.00 for institutions! 


No wonder the progress of the 
Clinton Hill Neighborhood Council 
has spurred similar groups in other 
parts of Newark. Although only 
one or two of them have embraced 
the block-type organization as best 
suited for their neighborhoods, its 
success in Clinton Hill augurs well 
for the future. 

The block branch may well be 
the community arm needed to alert 
the residents of older cities to the 
fact that at least part of the solu- 
tion to their problems lies right in 
their own hands, and in their own 


bloc ks. 


Obedience to the 


Unenforceable 
Continued from page 228 
statutory law. It is the domain of 


It is his 
obedience to the unentorceable.” 

“Obedience to the 
able!” 


And how profoundly relevant to 


duty and public. spirit. 


unentorce- 
What an inspiring concept! 


our lives today, whether as citizens 


of a democracy or members. ot 
\EA. 

This article is being written with 
full awareness that it will not en 
hance the writer's personal popu 
larity in AEA. It is not exactly the 
best way to win friends. It is being 
written, however, with a deep con- 
viction that these things need to be 
said. One of our human tailings is 
a reluctance to face and. discuss 
some of our most serious problems 

However, a nagging conscience 
compels the admission that I, too, 
have jam on my whiskers. “Et tu, 
Crabtree” is quite in order. On oc- 
casion, | have failed to vote in AEA 
elections. On occasion, | have hur- 
ried home for some. trivial cause 
when a member otf the Delegate 
Assembly. Hence, this indictment 
includes the writer. 

In summary, then, the era of the 
$64,000 Question makes the anal- 
vsis of our problem simple and 
concise: How long can AEA en- 
dure on its present level of mem- 
bership participation? In the minds 
of reasonable men, the answer is 
obvious. Heeding Lord Moulton’s 
words, it may be that we can come 
to hear and heed the voice of the 
“unenforceable” before it is too 
late. In any event, the 


rests with us. 


decision 


Adult Leadership 
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Reactions 1o Home Discussion 


By BERNARD KASHDAN 


Executive Secretary, 


y 
ee Home Discussion 
Groups, described fully in the Oc- 
tober issue of ApuLYT LEADERSHIP, 
came to life for 40 visitors from 20 
states on November 8. The visitors 
were attending the annual AEA 
Conference in Cincinnati and 
sponded to the invitation for “a 
look at grass roots education and 
some home hospitality.” 


The dav following their visit 14 
adult educators met to compare 
notes. Some comments from visitors 
came by mail after they 
home. Other reactions came from 
the Cincinnati hosts. All reported 
that they had very stimulating ex- 
periences. 


Most of the visitors expressed 
strong interest in having this kind 
of program in their home commu- 
nities. They wanted to know how 
to do it in their own localities. How 
do you get people to come? How 
does the program work? Answers 
to these questions were given by 
the Cincinnati and by the 
Cincinnati Adult Education Coun- 
cil, sponsor of the groups, which 
has offered to help people start 
groups 


returned 


hosts 


and home discussion pro- 
grams around the country. 


Here are some of the comments 
gathered from visitors: 


visited have a 
with each other. 
They have a marvelous cross sec- 


“The people | 


wondertul time 


tion of various backgrounds.” ( Vis- 
itor from Washington, D.C. 


“The members informed 
and made very good contributions. 
They had a real good time. There 
were no two people of the same 
occupation and most of them didn't 
know each other before the group 
began.” (Two visitors from Penn- 
sylvania. ) 


were 


“I noticed that the problems of 
the local community kept creeping 
into the discussion.” ( Visitor from 
lowa. ) 


February, 1959 


Adult Education Council of Greater Cincinnati 


“There was full participation. 


The cross section among the mem- 


bers impressed us. The group 
learned quite a lot. The chairman 
kept the group on the track.” (Two 
visitors from Michigan. ) 

“T felt that a good deal of growth 
was taking place in the group I 
visited. The people really took hold 
of their problem. It is important 
to develop positive attitudes toward 
community matters. To reach peo- 
ple you have to ope rate on an un- 
sophisticated level.” (Visitor from 
New York. ) 

“The members insisted that 
everyone take a part. They didn't 
know each other before; they don’t 
live on the same street; they” re not 
from the same culture pattern. 
Therefore, they don't leave the dis- 
cussions with their prejudices 
strengthened. The leader helped all. 
It was really a marvelous experi- 
ence. If we could get more of this 
sart of thing, especially of people 
who are different, we would b> 
making a valuable contribution to 
society.” (Visitor from South Caro- 
lina. ) 

“IT am convinced that this has 
value as a ventilating group to get 
inner feelings out in the 
( Visitor from Colorado. ) 

Reports from the Cincinnati 
members on the visitors were tvp- 
ic ally expressed as follows: 

“There were no strains o1 
riers. They entered into the 
ing right away.” 

There was one major difference 
of opinion having to do with the 
importance of readings. Here are 
some of the back and forth com- 
ments: 

“They needed background mate- 
rial. It was a sort of off-the-cuff 
thing and not a learning experience 
This was not a study group but a 
discussion club.” 

“People are meeting at their own 
level. Eventually they will 
toward more preparation % 


open.” 


bar- 
meet- 


move 


—— ia age 
ze fe i 


Gro ups 


“The members are missing an 
opportunity to work with local 
librarians. They have an obliga- 
tion to prepare, otherwise, the dis- 
cussion will deg ‘generate to a pool- 
ing of ignorance. 

“We formerly tried to get many 
materials in our discussion pro- 
gram. We found that this created 
guilt feelings. It inhibited the 
members and created strong blocks 
to discussion.” 

Pertinent comment came from 
visitor, Mrs. Charles Silleto, veteran 
member of a similar program in 
Des Moines: “This kind of pro- 
gram is a great benefit to the in- 
dividual. The members don’t move 
mountains. It creates a terrific in- 
terest in the world about you. It’s 
a help to approaching the problems 
more constructively and being 
more informed. They don't force 
the resource material. It’s a matter 
ot se eking and searching contrasted 
with having it all pat for you. You 
approach community problems in 
There 
number of 
It's a mat- 


a more constructive wavy. 
is strength in a large 
groups ina alanis 
ter of individual growth.” 

Here is a simple idea with tre- 
mendous values for the individual 
and for society. The crucial im- 
portance of promoting widespread 
thinking and the ot self- 
government has been underscored 
recently by Aldous Huxiey, Edward 


practice 


R. Murrow and other 
If already 


competent 
social observers. accel- 
erating trends continue, they say 
we will soon have totalitarian con 
trol in our midst, and the many 
will be manipulated by the few 
like puppets 
The Home 
does promote individual thinking 
and the practice of 
ment. Highly significant, too, is 
that this kind of group reaches the 
client through the maze of indif- 
ference and widespread feelings of 
inadequacy 


Discussion Group 


self-govern- 
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Priorities in Adult Education 


, £. 


The public adult educator is 
therefore obligated to emphasize 
those activities which are widely 
beneficial to the entire community 
rather than to selected segments 
of it. activities which are inclusive 
rather than exclusive. He = gives 
her priority to those courses 
which are of interest and value 
to large numbers of pe opl a lesser 
priority to activities of concern to 


onl i few 


There is something wrong with 


a public adult program which 
offers no assistance to the large 
numbers of men and women faced 
with the exacting demands of par- 
enthood but which provides 
courses for church organists. Be- 
cause the majority of adults have 
had limited schooling, the public 
adult educator must be primarily 
concerned to maintain introductory 
and elementary approac hes to fields 
of knowledge, rather than advanced 


~ 


ind highly specialized subjects. I 


it must be a choice—algebra rather 
than calculus, writing letters and 


reports rather than writing tele- 


VISION S¢ ripts 


The public interest is by defini 
tion a social interest. Education 
which is concerned directly with 
human relationships, with citizen- 
ship, with communication and _ in- 
teraction among individuals, has a 
greater likelihood of serving th 
public interest than education con- 
cerned primarily with manual o1 
mechanical processes Learnings 
which have application to many 
areas of human experience have a 
higher saturation of social value 
than do learnings with application 
to only one area—vocation, for ex- 
ample Those who work In school 
systems need to be aware of the 
continuum running from “personal 


and private” to “social and public 


It should be clear from the fore- 
going that the determination of 
sound priorities in public school 
adult education programing cannot 
be reduced to a simple formula. 
Judgment of a high order must be 
exercised continuously \ partic- 
ular activity may deserve a high 
ranking on one count but an ex- 


tremely low rating on another 


Finding suitable jobs for persons 
involuntarily unemployed may be 
definitely in the public interest, it 
obviously relates to adult living. 
but we would question it as an 
educational enterprise. On the 
other hand, learning to skip rope is 
quite a feat of coordination, a gen- 
uine learning task. useful in facili 
tating a child’s entrance into the 
play activities of her peers, but we 
would scarcely call it an appro- 
priate undertaking for adult study. 
Values must be balanced. 

If we can agree that the criterion 
of appropriate action affords a valid 
basis for determining what should 
be emphasized, and that the terms 
public, adult and education suggest 
the standards by which we measure 
particular activities, we are left 
with the question, “Who shall apply 
these standards?” 


It is not suggested here that the 
director of adult education shall be 
the sole judge. But it is his obli- 
gation to see that all who are 
entitled to exercise jadgment—mem- 
bers of the school board, the advis- 
orv committee, other school ofii- 
cials, the public at large. are basing 
their decisions upon a_ consistent 
and detensible policy. | submit 
that no obligation has a_ higher 
priority for the professional edu- 
cator of adults. 


Some Needed Improvements 
pave 234 


Continued from pag 

Adult education needs are as 
broad as lite and extend perpendic - 
ularly from literacy to post-doc- 
toral education. They change with 
the development of the individual 
throughout the life span. As How- 
ard McClusky of the University ot 
Michigan has said, “7 
twenties 


‘o be in vour 
and seeking a job and 

mate is one thing; to be in your 
thirties climbing the career ladder 
and with children in school is an- 
other; to be in the middle vears 
with the birds Hown from the nest 
and rattling around in a house sud- 
denly too big is still another; and 
to be in the sixties and facing un- 
known vears of retirement is vet 
Within practical limits. 
especially where it is the only on 


another. , 


chiet agency in the community, the 


public school has a responsibility 


to assist all segments of the pop- 
ulation with their problems of con- 
tinuing education. 


Fourth, teachers should be better 
paid and better trained. Certainly 
if one accepts the thesis that good 
teachers are the heart of a good 
program, he can also agree that 
every effort should be made to ob- 
tain the best of teachers. The ap- 
proximate average of $4.00 per 
teaching hour now paid in Ohio 
and in many other states is hardly 
calculated to attract competent 
teachers and retain them in the 
programs. 

Each school should be free to 
decide its own rates, but it is sug- 
gested that many schools, espe- 
cially in the light of inflation, and 
of the recent increases in day 
school salaries. need to sharply in- 
crease their hourly rates of pay. A 
factor often overlooked in deter- 
mining rates of pay tor part- time 
te achers is that good teachers will 
spend some time in advance prep- 
tration for their classes and often 
have papers to correct or other fol- 
low-up work to do afterward. 

Perhaps in no phase of education 
are teachers so little trained as in 
adult education. Very few have 
had pre-service training. Large 
proportions of teachers in elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion each vear spend summers, 
evenings, and week-ends in courses. 
workshops, and conferences for 
purposes ot protessional improve- 
ment. To only a trifling extent is 
this true of teachers in adult edu- 
cation. 

In nearly all communities there 

age ntially good teachers, and 
every state has good training fé icil- 
ities. These have been brought to- 
gether in a few states such as New 
York, California, and Michigan 
with excellent results. Other states 
need to follow these examples. 

Other needed 
could be mentioned, such as better 


improy ements 


guidance programs and better pub- 
licitv. but if the weaknesses named 
above are remedied, the rest of the 
improvements likely will follow. 
Then adult education will be ful- 
filling its obligation to society and 
taking its rightful place alongside 
the other acce pted forms of edu 
cation 


Adult Leadership 
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National News 


Three meetings on adult education are 
scheduled as a part of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Schoo! 
Administrators. The over-all conference 
theme of the AASA Conference to be 
held this vear in Atlantic Citv is “Educa- 
tion and the Creative Arts.” In keeping 
with this theme, one of the section meet- 
ings of the AASA Conference is on “The 
Creative Arts and Adult Education.” A 
second section meeting is on the general 
subject. “Adult Education About Educa- 
tion.” A final section meeting is on the 
subject, “What is the Role of the Public 
Schools in Adult Education?” The AASA 
meetings continue from February 14 
through 18, 


At the National School Boards Assu- 
ciation meeting held late in January in 
San Francisco, adult education was again 
featured. The theme of the adult educa- 
tion section meeting was on “How. the 
Public Schools May Provide Educational 
Opportunities for the Adults of Their 
Community 


The AEA, Council of National Organi- 
zations and the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators will co- 
operate with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in helping stimulate adult educa- 
tion discussion groups following the pres- 
entation of a new television series entitled 
“The World ot Ide as.” The 
premiered on Sunday, January 18, at 
3:30 p-m. E.S.T. The format of the tele- 
vision program is a discussion on wide- 


series Was 


range philosophical questions, with Dr 
Charles Frankel, Professor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University, serving as host 

Planning for the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth got 
A number 


of comments relating to adult education 


under Wavy on December 17 


was made bv distinguished leaders in 
American life. Actor Danny Kave, speak- 
ing at the first planning session, com- 
mented, “We like to assume that we as 
adults are better prepared than the chil 
dren we are going to prepare. This is 
not true .. | am firmly convinced 


February, 1959 


that adults make the best children. They 
always have, and always will. There are 
many children in adults’ bodies who need 
some pre paration themselves.” Speaking 
at the same meeting, President Ejisen- 
hower suggested that, “At least one or 
two more years be added to America’s 
free public education system. Life has 
become too complicated for the normal 
four vears of high school to be adequate 
for American youths who cannot go on 
The tentative theme of the 
conterence is “Understanding Contem- 
porary Change as it Affects the Re- 
sponsibility of Home and Community to 
Enable Children and Youth to Realize 
Their Full Potential.” 


to colle ge.” 


Names in the News 


RicHarp Mumaa, Dean of McCoy 
College, Johns Hopkins University, was 
elected President of the Association of 
University Evening Colleges at its meet- 
ing in Louisville on November 17. 

Jonn B. Haw rey, formerly of Chico 
College in California, is beginning a two 
vear study in Iran on an adult education 
assignment for the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

Roy Minnis reported for work in the 
U. S. Office of Education the first of the 
vear as Specialist in General Adult Edu 
cation. 

JoHnN A. Marve, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Principal of the University of 
Wyoming Laboratory School for three 
has been named Director of th 
University’s Division of Adult Education 
and Community Service. He replaces 
W. C. Reusser, who retired as Dean of 
the Division in June 


vears, 


Armed Services Education 


The University of Marvland will spon 
sor its Third World-Wide Armed Forces 
Education Conference in Baltimore, Feb- 
ruary 19-20, 1959 Purpose of the gather- 
ing is to discuss needs and problems ot 
Armed Services education programs con 
ducted — in cooperation with various 
American colleges and universities. Lead- 
ing military and civilian educators, from 
all branches of the militarv services and 
American universities, will attend the 
two-day meeting. Similar conferences 
were held in 1953 and 1954 in Baltimore 
each attended by more than 200 Armed 
Forces education advisors, military per- 
sonnel and civilian educators 


Education in Television 


The Adult Education Division of Clev« 
land Public Schools was asked to do four 
IV shows of 15 minutes duration du 
September and October as part of the 
( leve land Board's wee kly show It’s 
Worth Knowing. The shows were aired 
during the “prime” time of 8:15 p.m 


Monday evenings over WEWS. Director 
of the Adult Education Division is Dr. 
Ralph E. Crow and Assistant Director is 
Mark C. Hanna. 


University Extension 


On December 9, the Presidents of 
Michigan’s nine state-supported univer- 
sities and colleges, announced that a 
coordinated system of adult education or 
extension courses will be in effect state- 
wide January 3 

Extension work hereafter will be jointly 
planned and singly administered to avoid 
any possibility of duplication as the pro- 
gram grows in complexity. 

The coordinated extension work will 
affect an estimated 160,000 persons who 
enroll in credit or noncredit courses. Ot 
this total, 110,000 students have taken 
regular ac ademic work 


News of the Field 


Two direction-finding conferences on 
the role of adult education within an 
institution of higher education have re- 
cently been held. At Boston University 
a faculty-administrative committee has 
been appointed to study the role and 
responsibility of a university in adult 
education. At Syracuse University a con- 
ference was recently held on “New Direc- 
tions for Adult Education,” 
attended by the central administration 
of the Universitv, the deans and direc- 
tors of its schools and colleges, 


University 


1 
Ww hic hh Was 


as well 
as members of the College 
idministrative staff. 

Friends of George C. Mann, formerly 
Director ot Adult Education for the 
State of California, will be glad to know 
that he has returned to the field of 
adult education for a one-year assign- 
ment at the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of the University of Illinois. Dr 
Mann's current address is 1007% South 
Wright Street, Champaign, Illinois 


Florida’s Jacksonville Journal has ini 
tiated a series of tour feature stories on 
idult education. These articles will ap- 


pt ar on succes ling week-ends and will 


Duval 
County school system, in private organ 
izations such as the YMCA and luncheon 
in Jacksonville 
the General Extension of 
versity 


report on adult education in the 


clubs University, and ii 


The Readers’ Libr ir\ Association 
Manila, Philippines, is recruiting books 
to fill the shelves of a new public library 
building Although facilities 
sonnel have been cured, an enrich- 
ment ot the reading Ollection 18) one t 
the greatest needs The Asia Founda- 
tion, 550 Kearny Street, San Francisco 
has agreed to collect and forward to the 
Readers’ Library Association all books 
donated which are in ood cond 


and per 


} 


ition 
published ifter 1945 and are works 
of standard authors. Mrs. H. A. Shacht 
President of the Manila Readers’ Library 
Association is asking adult educators te 
Vive whatever assistance they can t 
the new library in the form ot donati as 
t books 
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THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC and the 
UNITED NATIONS. Carnegie Endou 
ment for International Peace. New York 


S } 
8 > , r/ ; ; 
, dn P} ‘ Sd cope reé 


irizes a two 
ft American opinion 
l 


ted Nations. It is th 
} 


lalist who int 


BERGEN EVANS says: 
“In my own personal work and 
for my students when preparing 
for their exams, | have found the 
Barnes & Noble College Outline 


Series highly satisfactory refer- 
ence books.”’ 


iat the mass media devote less than five 
cent of their space to foreign news 


less than one 


‘ pet cent to reporting 
action of the UN. The report asks _ the 
cooperation of all persons in positions o! 
leadership and those in the field of com- 
munications to obtain a more widespread 
and informed support of the 
Nations 


United 


A NEW WAY TO BETTER ENGLISH. By 
Rudolf Flesch Harper & Brothers, No tu 
York, 1958. 177 pp. $3.00 
The author presents an original ap- 
proach to writing that might well be 
helpful to many professional educators 
who occasionally get entangled in the 
jargon of their spec ialty He holds that 
an extensive vocabulary is not essential 
; nor to good writing—a 
th: considered heresy by 


Flesch insists that too many pom- 
words are used by writers: that 
are unnecessary, and he shows that 

| oe } 
and understanding, can be im- 
informality. He offers 
easy-to-use test which will he Ip the 
we uld-} 


by mor 


ye writer evaluate his progress 
The book would provide interesting dis- 
cussion for an adult class in English or 
writing 

Author of six books on the use of Eng- 
lish, Mr. Flesch serves as a consultant on 
readability for several publishers and 
gives writing courses 
YWCA PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
MANUAL. National Board, YWCA., 600 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1958. 84 pp. $1.25 

A practical and timely guide tor get- 
ting, keeping and making the best use 
t qualified personnel in the social wel- 
fare field It will prove useful for meet- 
ngs and conferences: as a textbook for 
asses. Prepared by the Personnel Pol 
IC1leSs and Services Department ot the 
YWCA National Board trom data assem- 
bled from many national agencies, schools, 
the Federal government, and heads of 
personnel in business and industry, the 
pamphlet aims to improve standards and 
practices. Such topics as duties and 


Board and the 


responsibilities of 


Inexpensive, handy paperbacks 

Over 140 titles; wide variety of subjects 
Available at most bookstores 

Write for complete list 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Serving the World of Learning since 1873 


105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


supervisory staff, personnel policies, statl 
development, and supervision and evalua 
tion ot job performance, are covered 


A PARENT’S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S 
READING. By Nancy Larrick. Pocket 
Books, Inc., New York, 1958. Paper, 35c. 

Intended for parents of children under 
13, this handbook was prepared under 
the auspices of the National Book Com 
inittee, in cooperation with the AEA and 
17 other educational, civic, youth and 
business groups. Myra Woodruff served 
as consultant for AEA. De signed to help 
parents develop their children’s interesi 
in books from infancy on, the Parent's 
Guide does more: it shows the parent 
how to help his child enjoy reading. In 
cluded is much background material for 
parents—how reading is taught, how to 
use reterence books and dictionarie Ss, how 
to guide the child’s taste Indexed, the 
book also contains lists of children’s 
books, grouped according to age. 


WE OPEN THE GATES. By Harry Fleisch- 
man and James Rorty. National Labor 
Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 64 pp. 35c. 

Subtitled “Labor's Fight tor Equality’ 
this small yxamphlet recounts advances in 
organized io offensive against racial 
and religious discrimination. It is the 
result of a two-year survey by eight 
unions, including the United Steelwork- 
ers, the United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Implement Workers of America and the 
American Guild, among 
others. It points up efforts on the part ot 
all eight unions to eliminate racial bar 
riers to membe rship and to give “full 
and equal participation by each member 
in the affairs of union self-government.’ 
It is illustrated with reports of union 
action which has helped to eliminate 
bias. The case studies deseribed were 
financed by a grant-in-aid from The Fund 
tor the Republic. 


Newspaper 


THE STORY OF WOODROW WILSON. 31, 
David Loth. Woodrow Wilson Founda 
tion, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21 
N.Y. 1957 revised edition. 55 pp. 

{ revised and expanded edition, which 
relates Mr. Wilson's career trom child- 
hood to President and international states- 
man, highlighting his domestic and for- 
eign policies. It stresses the results ot 
his efforts for world peace up to the 
establishment of the United Nations in 
1945. 

A special program section has been 
added to assist the libraries, schools, 
study groups and organizations requesting 
additional aid and information. The sec- 
tion includes a bibliography; a chronology 
of important dates, suggestions for schools 
and other programs; quotations from Wil 
son’s famous speeches; and a list of free 
printed materials, including four discus- 
sion guides. In addition, a description is 
given for the Foundation’s half-hour 
documentary film: Woodrow Wilson— 
Spokesman for Tomorrow. The film has 
been seen in more than a hundred cities 
over television, and is available to schools 
and other public service groups 


Adult Leadership 
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THE LANGUAGE OF ART. By Philip C. 
Beam. The Ronald Press Co., Neto York, 
1958. 934 pp. $7.50. 

Handsomely illustrated with 468 figures 
and two color plates, this introductory 
textbook will be especially useful for 
adult classes. Using a new approach, it 
presents the nature, methods and history 
of art in terms of the principles that can 
be found in all valid works of art. The 
book is in three parts: the first dealing 
with the roles of reality and perception, 
the nature of art and how the student 
imay intensify his visual experience; the 
second with methods, repres¢ ntation, de- 
sign and expression of ideas; and the 
third with historical factors and their sig- 
nificance. 

Two chapters of special interest to 
adult educators are “The Human Equa- 
tion,” and “The Conditions of Man.” Both 
deal with the psychological aspects of art 
as a basis for understanding and appre- 
ciation, 

Useful features are an appendix which 
gives an outline of art history, a_ bibli- 
ography and an index. The author is Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of the Art Depart- 
ment at Bowdoin College and Director of 
its Museum of Fine Arts 


THE WORLD’S GREAT SPEECHES. By 
Lewis Copeland and Lawrence Lamm 
Dover Publications, Inc., New York. 1958. 
$2.49. 

“Summit meetings” are not a mid- 
twentieth century phenomenon, this book 
reveals. In this collection of historical 
speeches, striking parallels are obvious. 
Leaders of the world’s great nations have 
been trying to solve political and eco- 
nomic problems this way for a century. 

Here is a quotation from one of the 
speeche S: 

“We must prevent the conquest of 
Asia; we must interfere in this matter 
and arrest the course of Russia. % 
Chis was Disraeli spt aking in London 
80 years ago, not a speech made in the 
last few vears. And again: 

“Is it not a startling circumstance that 
the great discoveries of science, that the 
quiet studies of men in laboratories, lec- 
ture rooms, have now been turned to the 
destruction of civilization?” This state- 
ment was made 40 years ago by Wood- 
row Wilson, but it could well have been 
Eisenhower or Dulles speaking. 

The speeches quoted are among 225 
historically important addresses included 


in the book 


1958 HANDBOOK ON WOMEN WORK- 
ERS. U.S. Department of Labor. Wom 
ens Bureau Bulletin No. 266, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 153 pp. 45« 

A biennial report on the educational 
status of women; their employment and 
occupations; earnings and income; age 
and martial status. It will be useful to 
educators, to counselors and leaders in 
women’s organizations, and to others in- 
terested in statistics regarding the role of 
women in the economic life of the nation 
It contains a descriptive, classified listing 
of organizations of interest to women 


February, 1959 


Portuguese. It should prove invaluable 
for persons planning to visit Brazil on 
Portugal, since the selection of phrases 
are arranged to aid them with travel 
arrangements, hotel accommodations 
shopping, sightseeing and the like. Dh 
Pei is Professor of Romance Philology at FOOD AND YOU. By Edmund Sigurd 
Columbia University, where Mir. Prista Nasset. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth 
is lecturer in Portuguess Ave., New York 3. 1958. 166 pp 


Meet the demand for 
better reading with 
Reader's Digest 


Adult Education Readers 


(for the adult who wants to 


read English and read it better . . . ) 


Basic reading skills are essential to knowledge of cur- 
rent problems. Adequate information is prerequisite to 
understanding, evaluating and making decisions. To 
keep America strong we need a nation of informed 
problem-solvers. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION READERS provide 


@ Two volumes (FIRST PATROL and MAP THE 
WORLD) designed primarily for three types 
of adults: New literates — Newcomers — 
Nonreaders. 


@ Entertaining, informative stories and articles 
from Reader’s Digest adapted to early 
elementary reading levels. 

BE 

@ Excellent for classes in Americanization, 

Citizenship, Literacy and Adult Education. 


For more information, write for Brochure AL-2 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Pleasantville, New York 


GETTING ALONG IN PORTUGUESE. 1 MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR YEARS. 


Mario Pei and Alexander R. Prista. Har By Evelyn Hart. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
per & Brothers, New York. 1958. 238 No. 276. Public Affairs Committee, 
East 38th St... New York, 1958. 28 
This book is written for adults and is 251 : 
the fifth of Holiday magazine's languag: Start now to. prepare ton old ag 
series. There are vocabulary and the message of this challenging booklet 
phrase sections with phonetic transcrip which discusses difficulties of aging, 
a digest ot the grammar of is housing, finances, recreation, 


1} 


nitv activities 


ete aie 


oy 


health 
ind nutrition. The author advises oldsters 
to develop new interests, find the kind of 
recreation they enjoy, nroll in educi 


tional courses and participate in commu 
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PICTORIAL MANUAL OF BOOKBINDING. 


By Manly Banister The R nald Press 
( New York, 1958. $3.75 
Her ‘ il approach to bookbind 
y I f x diffe it stvies or eth 
I t ing ré show i step 
by sentat with some 200 
illustrat uding detailed drawings 
M yhotos show closeups of the 
I t 
fr Is d strates the 
Ss > ror | I y he AS 
ripts u es Phe wut) 
ks as a hobby for 20 years 
Ss writte in Bookl og 
H } ts 
SOUND RECORDINGS. Ju; ree s 
’ The Film Center, Division 
Adult I tion and Extension Sert 
i Unive t f Washingt Seattle 5 
“ h 1958. 68 Fr 
l t | s ft SCI sin the fhe 1s 
S e, literature iture 1 
il prol s, with | descriy 
Part Il s BOK recorded progr 
; ’ t} Center d < il 7 g Sel < 
ther tl vidual programs. All 
terial is d g to educat 
level 


THE WORLD OF DAVID DUBINSKY. Bt 


Max D Da ish. The World Pul iv 
( 3 W. 110th Street, Cle ;2 
( L957 vi $4.75 

! E. 4 t 
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A FORMULA FOR MORE EFFICIENT 


READING: A Guide for Emplouees of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mis- 

llaneous Publication N Goa. US 
D tment f Agriculture Office f 
| nel, Washing D.C. April 1958 
12 pp. 10 

Pert t suggestions for leciding 
when to skip, skim, read or study 
POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Randolph G. Adams 
Barnes & Noble, In 105 Fifth Ave 
New York 3. 1958. 214 pp. $1.50 
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“In Pursuit of Happiness” 


Produced at AEA’s Conference Will Be 
Released to Educational TV Channels 


The tele is pr ram prodn ed if 
he pe g session f the Canetinats 
Conterence last November was released 
to educational television stations through 
out the country beginning February 8 
Entitled, “In Pursuit of Happiness,” the 
program is an hour-long inquiry into the 
urrent American manner of exe — 
the “inalienable right” to pursue hap ie 
ness. Look for it on vour local educatio 
el in accordance with the schedul 
given below 
In Pursuit of Happiness” sparkles 
with humor. It presents penetrating 
cht d exchange of reactions to 
t rrent goals of the American pe opk 
that has great significance t mvorn 
rned with the relati s » OF ¢ 
1 to Amer s future 
Tl progral it 5 EN Brysor 
f CBS's Invitation Learning is 
erator. Mrs. Grace Stevens in 
liate past president of AF ind. three 
scl rs wi hav beer king and 
writing about t rect whicl 
American society is vy i” | se scl irs 
ire: Daniel Lerner, Professor of Sox cy 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
John Ciardi, Professor of Englis] Rut 
gers University 1 Poetry Editor of the 
Saturday Revi ind Edgar Anders 
Engelmann Protess t Bot Was 
ington University St. I s 
The specta lar will be released o 
staggered svstem to blocks of ETV sta 
tions around tl trv. Following is a 
list of distribution blocks, stations as 
signed to each block, and date of week 
in which program will | wailable t 
stations in each block. For exact ti 
consult the local station listing 
Block I (week of Feb. 15 
\WCGBH-T\ Boston 
WTTW Chicago 
KOED San Francisc 
WOED Pittsburg} 
WYES-TV New Orleans 
KUHT Houston 
lock H (week of Ma S 
WHA-T\ Madis 
Alabama Network 
WMSB East Lansi 
WOSU-T\ Columbus > 
WHYY-T\V Philadelphia 
KETC St. Louis 
Block 111 (week of March 2 
WKNO-T\ Memphis 
WILL-TV Urbana 
KRMA-T\ Denve 
KUON-T\ Lincoln 
KUAT Tucson 
WUNC-TV Chapel Hill 
Block IV (week of April 19 
KETA-TV Norman 
KCTS-T\ Seattle 
WTVS Detroit 
KTCA-T\ St. Paul 
KVIE Sacramento 
WCE Cincinnati 


TV. Program 


Block V (week of May 10 
WMVS-T\ Milwaukec 
WET\ Atlanta 
WTHS-TYV Miami 
KUED Salt Lake City 
Block VI (week t May 3] 
WICT Jacksonville 
WUFT Gainesville 
WEDU-TY\ Tampa 
KOAC-T\V Corvallis 
KNME-T\ Albuquerque 


Financial grants from the Educational 
Television and Radio Center and_ the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults made the production and 
recording of the program possible. It 
was produced by Dick Hartzell, Director 
f Television Productions for Washington 
University in St. 


The program 


Louis 
tor 
University 


available 
and rental from the 
after June 1, 1959 


will be 
pure hase 


of Indiana 


Oklahoma AEA Elects Officers 


Walter Grav, |r . Director, Community 
Workshop Division, Oklahoma Citv Li- 
braries, was elected preside nt of the Ok 
lahoma Adult Education 
its sone conference last month in Ok- 
lahoma City Other officers named were 
The Reverend Edward P. Miller, 
preside nt and president-elect; Virginia 
Owens, and Wilson D. Steen 
treasurer. The Reverend Miller is Canon 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral; Miss 
Owens is Extension Specialist for Okla- 
homa State Librarv; and Mr. Steen is a 
staff member of the Extension Division of 
the University of Oklahoma. Philip Klein, 
AEA’s President, a featured speaker 
it the ( onte rence 


Association at 


vice 


secretary; 


was 


Officers Named by Missouri AEA 


New president of the Missouri Adult 
Education Association is Walter W. Jones, 
Director of Adult Education in the Uni- 
versity City schools. Earnest S. Branden- 
burg, Dean of University College, Wash- 
ington University, was elected vice 
preside nt; and Miss Merea Williams, As- 
sistant Professor of Education, University 
of Missouri, secretary-treasurer. The elec- 
tion was a feature of the annual meeting 
of the Missouri group, held the Uni- 


of Missouri 


versity 


ACTION AND REACTION. National Asso- 


ation of Educational Secretaries, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W.. Washington 6, 
DC. 1957. 32 pp- $1.25. 

A handbook ot general advice written 


largely from problems and examples sent 


in by educational secretaries 


SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS. By Charles 
Duff. Barnes & Noble, Inc. 105 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3. 1958. 334 pp. $1.95. 


Adult Leadership 
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Talking It Over 
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